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MANUAL. 



The future of our great American republic depends on the 
progress of Education. This truism need not be proved; it is 
part of our national and political creed; it is scarcely ever gain- 
said; thousands upon thousands of our citizens act upon it and 
show how much it is at their heart, by liberal donations toward 
purposes of education, or by devoting their unrequited services 
to the inspection and management of schools, or by noble 
efforts to improve our Pedagogic and our institutions of learn- 
ing. As a consequence thereof we witness progress in educa- 
tional matters in many directions: our school-buildings and 
their interior arrangements put those of the rest of the world 
into the shade. The number of our Normal Schools is rapidly 
increasing; there appears to prevail a wide-spread tendency to 
enhance the salaries, and thus to secure teachers of efficiency; 
besides, the number of inventions purporting to be improve- 
ments in all kinds of school apparatus and teachers' aids — not 
to speak of the endless variety of series of text-books for 
schools of every grade, — is augmenting every year. 

Should we not, therefore, expect to see vast results from 
this almost general tendency toward educational improvements? 
Should we not expect to see a greater percentage of children, 
between 5 or 6 and 16 years of age, regular attendants at 
school, and a larger percentage of the average attendance 
pursuing the full course, and leaving as graduates, of the 
higher classes or grades, than anywhere else in the world ? — 
Should not one year of school-time be productive of greater 
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results with us, as regards both educatio4 and instruction, 
than elsewhere, with pupils of the same age ? 

It is unfortunate that, on closer inspection, we must con- 
cede that these expectations are not borne out by reaUty. 
Dr. Leigh's statistics on Illiteracy in the United States given 
in the Report of the Department of Education of 1870 prove 
that our country is far ahead of Germany, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden and Norway in the percentage of 
illiterates to population, and of children of school age, not at- 
tending schools, to the whole number. And as regards the 
effects of our schooling upon the attendants— why, every report 
of Educational Boards will prove, that, as a rule, not more 
than one or two per cent of the whole number reach the 
highest grade of the Common School (say, the highest Gram- 
mar School Class), while more than fifty percent never proceed 
beyond the mere ABC of elementary education. 

It would be unjust to overlook some of the impediments to 
a higher standard of education, which retard the progress of 
our Common Schools— such as the lack of Kindergartens; the 
admission of too many children into the lowest classes; the 
irregular attendance of pupils, and the short period during 
which many of them are kept in school — also the very poor 
preparation of most teachers for their difficult and all-important 
calling. But if the efficiency of our methods of teaching were 
what it ought to be, all these impediments might be overcome. 
Teaching is a feeding of the mind; if the food of our schools 
were more palatable, the attendance would be considerably 
larger, teachers would find more self-enjoyment in their calling 
and would feel encouraged and stimulated to do more justice 
to it, and better results of their efforts would lead to further 
improvements such as are necessary to a more rapid progress. 

The importance of a great reform in the methods of teach- 
ing has not only been long felt, but many partial improvements 
have been made in that direction— yet with results that are far 
from being satisfactory. If our school reformers have as yet 
not succeeded in reforming all that ought to be reformed — is it 
their fault that so much is to be reformed? 

The manner in which what is called **the Common English 
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Branches" (Prommciation, Orthography, Grammar, Etymology 
and Elocution) are commonly taught, presents a strange con- 
trast to the progressive spirit of our age. It consumes almost 
all the time in the teaching of Language, as though there were 
no such things which should be learned in the world as Natural 
Sciences, Arts and Mathematics; it succeeds even in teaching 
English so poorly, that there are very few persons in the 
country who can in every case determine, on sufficient grounds, 
what is really good and correct English; it develops the mind 
of the pupils in a most one-sided way, addressing itself to the 
memory and passive receptivity of the learner, and neglecting 
the culture of his intellect, moral faculties and artistic tastes 
and abilities, as though there had never existed those great 
prophets of Harmonious Development and reformers of Peda- 
gogy, Pestalozzi, Diestekweg, and Fr(ebel; it makes the 
teacher a mere machine for rehearsing recitations, — the pupil 
a mere machine for committing to memory the sounds and 
spellings and definitions of words, and the contents of some 
text-books, which are soon after forgotten — in short, its results 
are trivial in comparison with the time and money spent on 
attaining them. But, what is worse, it does irreparable harm 
by blunting and impoverishing the mental and moral faculties 
of most pupils, so that they remain forever beyond the pale of 
self-improvement. 

A one-sided development of human faculties will always 
blunt tod impoverish, if not stifle, those which are neglected. 
The cultivation of the receptive powers merely must needs 
curtail the measure of the reflective, active and sensitive 
powers. Dwarfed powers beget discontent, while an over- 
exertion of the one power begets disgust with its exercise. 
When young children, full of life and hungry for knowledge of 
live facts and laws, are, from the outset, confined to that sense- 
less practice of elementary spelling, without reading, for one 
or two years, they become disgusted with it. Those who 
overcome that disgust and are assigned a great number of 
spelling exercises of difficult words, without learning Etymo- 
logically their appropriate uses in language, can certainly not 
be said to make much progress in the development of their 
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reflective, active and artistic powers. Again much of their 
school-time is wasted on dry lessons in that diiest of all studies 
— Grammar. The study of this subject, as commonly pursued, 
is about as nearly useless as anything can be. It consists 
chiefly in memorizing definitions and rules (many of which are 
at variance with the teachings of Comparative Philology) and 
in parsing and analyzing sentences, without attending to 
Composition. Pupils are required to continue separating lan- 
guage into parts, without being taught how to construct it into 
correct and appropriate sentences.. Indeed the pupils are not 
even led to see any practical use for their knowledge of Gram- 
mar, and finally they detest it altogether. 

A portion of their time is spent in ''learning by heart" 
words called Arithmetical definitions and rules; also definitions 
and names in Geography. Fortunately these subjects afibrd 
a little relief to the pupil, as he obtains some glimpse of their 
practical application and utility. But unfortunately the pupil's 
enfeebled mental powers, his growing disgust with mere word- 
learning, and the frequent lack of skill on the part of teachers 
to make the subjects of Arithmetic and Geography interesting, 
— all conspire to destroy this interest and prevent even th^se 
subjects from affording as much relief as they might otherwise 
give. Such a course of teaching out^Herods Herod, who could 
kill only the bodies of a few babies, while this falsely-called 
teaching continues to kill the minds of millions by destroying 
their hunger and thirst for facta^ laws and reasons. 

Language is but a means to an end: it is not in itself an end. 
It is an organ or tool of production, not production itself. Man- 
kind have to learn so many important, nay, even indispensable 
things, that the learning of language, the medium merely of all 
other learning, should be made easier. — Besides, the rapid 
growth in our age of all the sciences and arts swells the volimie 
of things to be learned in youth to such dimensions, that the ac- 
quisition of Pronunciation, and Orthography, and Grammar, the 
veriest rudiments of language, ought to be facilitated as much 
as possible. If our boys and girls sjtend the greatest part of 
their school-days in mastering the difficulties of the mere out- 
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word fonn of thelangaage, without its contents— they are crack* 
ing nutshells without ever getting at the kernel. 

It may be objected, that in the English Language the Pro- 
nunciation and spelling are much more difficult than in any 
other; that they baffle all attempts at reform. The present work 
is chiefly devoted to the task of showing that the difficulties in 
the sounding and spelling of English are greatly overrated. We 
broadly assert and will prove, 1) that the Pronunciation of the 
spoken and written language, as it is, maybe taught according 
to a moderate number of rules, so as to master more and better 
English in much less time than now; 2) that a Phonographic 
System might be introduced into our language within one gener- 
ation, and in an easy and gradual manner, through the medium 
of our schools, by rational teaching. Those who feel inclined 
to doubt these two assertions, are earnestly invited to study the 
subject as presented in this Manual. 

The two reforms mentioned are of the utmost importance. If 
it cannot be denied that the whole future of our free institutions 
and the happiness of our nation depend upon the best and high- 
est possible education of all our citizens; and if the English 
ABC and the manner of presenting it in our schools prevent an 
enormous majority of the pupils from getting beyond it to their 
mental and moral food; we* have scarcely any more momentous 
thing to do, than to reform our ABC and the manner of 
teaching it. 

This must be so much the more evident, as English is. a com- 
posite language, most roots of which are not of themselves 
transparent in their meaning to the youthful learner, much less 
their derivatives. The number of words easily understood by 
most beginners cannot be estimated at any higher figure than 
five or six hundred. Millions of children of foreign birth, or of 
parents of foreign bfrth, do not understand half as many. Esti- 
mating the number of words constituting the language of daily 
life and classical literature at 12,000, we have more than eleven 
thousand words and several thousands of sayings which must 
be explained in school, if they are ever to be understood and 
correctly and beautifhlly applied in after-life. Is it to be won- 
dered at, that classical works of English Literature remain forever 
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sealed books to nine tenths of our citizeno — and for no other 
reason than that the ABC has taken away too much of then* 
school-time ? — And if English is almost certain to he the future 
language of the ivhole world—^hoxM not the reform of its 
ABC, but before all the manner of presenting it, engage the 
most serious attention of all friends of Education and of all 
lovers of our free institutions? 

More important however than the Phonographic Reform, to 
which we shall have to come at no very late day, is the reform 
in presenting to the beginner the language as now sounded and 
spelled. The question to be considered first and now is: what 
can be done immediately to ease the burden now pressing on 
our children's minds, and the difficulties of millions of foreigners 
who must learn our language? 

After the partial success of Leigh's and Knell's systems of 
Phonetic Reading (not to mention the efforts of some other 
reformers), it ought to be an established truth, that the prevail- 
ing prejudice, as though English Pronunciation and Ortho- 
graphy were amenable to no law or rule whatever y is a pre- 
judice. Indeed, the great attention, which these and other 
reforms in teaching the Common English Branches have excited 
in the minds of the most earnest educators, seems to warrant 
the expectation that our effort at a more thorough reform of all 
of them, according to the principles of Pestalozzi, and Frcebel, 
will be generally welcome. 

That the prejudice above mentioned could have prevailed so 
long, is the fault of Lexicographers, Grammarians and Teachers. 
They long ago could have simplified the sounding and spelling 
of their tongue, by devising and introducing into schools a 
system of gradual changes toward rule and uniformity. They 
ought to have followed the guidance of Webster's philosophical 
mind. Instead of doing this, they have augmented the uncer- 
tainty in parlance, obliterated the original laws of their lan- 
guage, and even authorized the use of many mere dialectical 
diversities, which are not entitled to respect. 

Cruel absurdity ! The difficulties were all of their own mak- 
ing I To maintain, in our age of the greatest and most stupen- 
dous discoveries, that Law, which prevails everywhere, is not 
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to be sought for in a language, at least, if in all other lan- 
guages, not in the English — is an almost incredible barbarism. 
If Webster has succeeded in throwiAg out of use — at least in 
America — that useless u in all nouns ending in or such as 
honour J ardour, colour, etc., and some other useless letters; why 
could not the reform be continued, and gradually be carried to 
a Phonographic sounding and- spelling? And if, as Knell 
shows, we must look to the ending of words for hints at correct 
sounding and spelling; why not try to establish all the laws of 
the language as regards Pronunciation and Orthography? 

And here we must premise that we cannot introduce 
Rational Teaching into one branch of instruction alone; we must 
introduce it into all, if we are to make it easy and efficient. 
This great truth, which ought to be self-ev^ent, has been for- 
cibly illustrated by the experience had with Object Teaching. 
The Oswego school of Object Teachers introduced their system 
into Natural History and cognate branches too exclusively, and 
with too much effort given in attempts '^to develop an idea" of 
an object by merely leading the pupils to use a certain form of 
language relative to it; while Object Teaching, in order that 
we may reap its full benefits, ought to be carried through all 
branches of elementary, and even higher instruction — ^through 
languages, natural science, mathematics and the arts. The 
result of this narrow application of Objfect Teaching has been 
to retard a great reform in education. 

Another great reform — Kindergartening— the foundation of 
true education for childhood— has been greatly misunderstood 
and misapplied through attempts to engraft it upon the old 
routine of teaching the common branches. The result has been 
the springing up of some spurious Kindergartens, which, 
through their failure to meet the expectations of parents, have 
interfered with the introduction of the genuine. 

True education is harmonious and therefore systematic. 
One idea should give law and measure to all its branches. 
One method ought to be carried through all its departments, 
but varied according to the nature of each. All the human 
powers are to be properly exercised in each pupil, and a 
rariety of sciences and arts which mutually complement each 
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other, to be used as the means for securing such harmonious 
development. 

This great standard truth of modem Pedagogy, applied to 
the Common English Branches, demands that in the very 
beginning with them all the mental and moral faculties of the 
pupil should be interested and exercised; You must not begin 
with the abstract elements of language and try to impress 
them in meaningless syllables upon the passive recollection of 
the learner; you must begin with a sentence fully intelligible 
by itself. The pupil must be led to find the single words and 
their representatives, and afterwards the single sounds and 
their representatives, (a few at a time,) and immediately after 
to recompose them into words and sentences; first orally, and 
then in writing. We shall soon describe how this is done in 
such a way as to exercise at the same time his attention, com- 
parison, reflection, his sense of sight and hearing and his care- 
fulness and love for beauty and order, without exerting too 
great a strain upon his powers. On the cwtrary through their 
simultaneous growth they mutually support and strengthen 
each other. 

Object Lessons should be connected with the very first 
Reading and Writing Exercises; not only the. very first, but all 
the subsequent Reading and Writing Exercises ought in them- 
selves to be Object Lessons. The beginning ought to be made 
with the sentence, because it is fully intelligible and assigns to 
each word its meaning in each case; and we should end each 
exercise with sentences, so that all the elements mastered may 
at once be applied, the usefblness of the exercises at once 
appear to the mind of the pupil, and so that he may be from 
the outset accustomed to the practice never to do in school 
anything which is meaningless; never to do anything otherwise 
than understandingly and with lively interest. To keep his 
interest unflagging, which will be the case, so long as all his 
faculties are fully and harmoniously occupied, it is necessary to 
time the stages of his course of studies so as to make him do 
thoroughly all he can do, but also to carry him just as rapidly 
from stage to stage of mental and moral d^iyelopment as hi^ 
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powers will warrant, without over-exertion. Interest in the 
object gained ia power gained by the learner. 

But we must no longer waste time and space on introductory 
remarks. We propose to show, in a Series of Rational English 
Readers, which accompany this little work, how the principles 
and methods of modern Pedagogy can and should be applied 
to teaching all the Common English Branches; and, in this 
Manual for Teachers and friends of Education, to explain why 
our application is justified by the Laws of Language, the wants 
of our Schools, and the spirit of our age. 

The Readers are furnished with Prefaces and foot-notes, to 
detail for the use of the teacher, what must be done with every 
exercise proposed, and how it is to be done. This Manual 
explains, in the shortest possible way, why it is to be done so; 
and we hope it has been written in a way to render its philo- 
sophy intelligible even to those who have not our Readers at 
hand; though it is desirable that the methods illustrated in 
them should bo compared with the theory given in this 
Manual. 

While, then, this little book is presented to the public as 
an Essay on the needed Reform in Teaching the Common 
English Branches, it is also designed to be a Manual for 
Teachers, which will explain to them the true principles of 
Pedagogy, as practically applied in 

AD. DOUAI'S SERIES OF RATIONAL READERS. 

It is proposed in this Essay to treat the subject of reforms 
in teaching under the following heads : 

A. Reform of Sounding and Spelling; 

B. Reform of Elocution; 

C. Reform of Grammar, Etymology, Punctuation and 

Composition; 

D. Phonographic Reform. 
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A. Kef arm of Sounding and Spellings according 
to ihe Mmws of the Language. 



§ 1. Our Rational Primer begins with the Short Vowels^ 
to-wit: a, as it is sounded in man; e, as in l)et; i, as in bit] o, as 
in not] u, as in nut Th^ reason for commencing thus is, that 
more than three fourths of all English syllables have these short 
vowel-sounds, or slight modifications of them. Our Primer, 
which exhibits almost all the Boot- and Stem-words of the lan- 
guage that are in common use, shows that more than one half 
of these words contain the short vowels only, and the remainder 
contain long vowels. Our Second Reader shows that nearly 
three fourths of the Derivatives, (we call them Branch- words) 
and adopted foreign words, shorten the originally long radical 
vowels, while most Formative Syllables and Aflftxes have short 
vowels. 

By using only these short vowels with the consonants, tales 
can be written, as may be seen in our Primer (Lesson XIII), 
and the pupils can be advanced within one or two months far 
enough to read them. The mechanical diflBculties in combining 
elementary sounds being so soon overcome, and the interest of 
the pupils in reading greatly enhanced, they are now fully pre- 
pared for the difficulties offered by the long vowels and for 
learning Pronunciation and Orthography according to rules. 
To render yet more easy this first progress of the learners, 
capital letters are not introduced before the XIII. Lesson. The 
difficulties which some of the consonants present, such as ch, 
which has a threefold sound, g, which has a twofold sound, 
beside being silent in the combinations gh and gn, the I silent 
before k and m, b silent after m, etc. are so gradually intro- 
duced as to be easily overcome. 

The pupils are furthermore prepared for the first rules of 
pronunciation which are now to appear, by their attention, 
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being, from the very outset, directed to the fact that m, n, /, 
v, 8, z, shj X following an a or o prolong somewhat the sound 
of those vowels; and that &, d, g^ following any vowel, do the 
same. The pupils are, at this stage, not yet told that I, m, n, 
r are Liquids and may together with the Sibilants s, z, sh, 
Xj and with / and v be called Semivowels; nor that &, d, g are 
Soft Mutes, -as distinguished from the Hard Mutes p, t, c, k. 
It is enough that they know the facts by frequent repetition. 

In Lesson Y. they meet with the first few exceptional words, 
which, like all exceptions not following the rule (Analogy),, 
must he singly impressed upon memory. These are full, bull, 
pull, put, push, bush, puss, which introduce a second i(-sound. 

In Lesson IX. they are given to understand that the sound 
of o in or, for, nor, fonn, storm, horn, and a dozen more 
words, in which o is followed by r, is caused by that r, and is 
but slightly different from the first o-sound; while the sound of 
o in son, done, come and a dozen more words, is marked as 
akin to the te-spund. 

In Lesson X. the -w-sound, in all words in which er, ir, ear, 
wor is radical, is introduced and explained by the r following 
the vowel. 

In Lesson XI. the Italian and half-Italian a, as in bar, car, 
and rare, bare, care, are introduced and explained by the r 
following, which must slightly modify any vowel-sound. 

In Lesson XII. they are acquainted with broad a as in aU, 
fall, and its shorter variety, as in was, wad, and what sounds 
must proceed or follow in order to produce this modification 
of a. All this without any rule — the mere facts are stated. 

Of every word, the sound and image of which are im- 
pressed upon memory, the meaning is at the same time im- 
pressed by means of short sentences, some of which are given 
in the Primer, while the rest are to be formed by the teacher, 
or, as soon as it can be done, by the pupil himself. These are, 
then, the first Lessons in Etymology. Object Lessons on some 
of these Root- and Branch-words are to illustrate still fiirther 
their meaning, and to enliven the pupil's interest in his studies. 

The Prefaces to all our Reading Books and the foot-notes 
contain some remarks about the manner in which these Object 
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Lessons can be made fruitftd in many respects, but especially 
toward facilitating the oral use of correct and appropriate 
language. The sentences and words learned in each lesson 
are to be immediately reproduced in writing on the slates, and 
in reading them from the slate. It may be here once for oil 
stated that a strict examination of these writings by the 
teacher as to their perfect correctness and good penmanship as 
to legibility and beauty (not in *' printed," but written char- 
acters) is an essential feature of the Rational System. The 
habit of an absolutely faultless copying and writing from 
memory from the outset will not only save a countless number 
of spelling lessons, which would otherwise be necessary at 
later stages, but is also an invaluable moral acquisition, the 
very basis of accuracy, order, beauty, and conscientiousness. 
§ 2. The rules of Pronunciation of words of one and of 
many of two syllables given from Lesson XIY. to the end of the 
Primer, are essentially only one rule: that whenever a vowel 
has the long sounds there is a sign to indicate it. This sign 
consists, for the most part, of a final silent e (as in ape, cede, 
fire, ode, rule, pure) preceded by a single consonant (and in 
the exceptional cases of range, taste, able, maple, acre, sable, 
and lY more words, trifle, bridle, title, bible, nitre, and a few 
more, of two consonants, the first of which is a Semivowel, the 
second mostly a Liquid). Or this sign consists of some silent 
vowel (y as in prey, may; i as in wait, weigh, chief, juice; 
e doubled, as in street, or following a vowel, as in cue, hoe, 
shoe, or preceding u, as in new, deuce; or in a, as in pea, 
coal; or in o, as in tool; or in u, as in four, yowth; or in w, as 
in oivn)] or in a silent consonant {gh, as in nigh, thou^^, 
taugrAt; g before n in si^, impu^; b after m in clim&). Or 
it consists of the consonants nd, or Id, following an i (as in 
minc^, child), or Id, It, rt, st, following an o (as in o^ colt, 
port, host). The pupOs are made to find out which is, in the 
cases given, the sign of a long vowel, till they have in this 
manner acquired a confirmed habit of observing these con- 
ditions. Besides they learn the rule that most endings reiider 
a long vowel-sound of the root short in the Branch-wordy and 
that these endings have a short or shortened vowel. 
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These are all the rules required from pupils in the Primer 
and First Reader. That the same are easily mastered by 
them, we can attest from a practice of many years in the 
school-room. 

Now it is true that knowing whien a vowel is to be long, 
does not yet imply knowing what kind of a long vowel it is. It 
remains yet uncertain whether ea in great sounds like ea in 
eat J or in bread, whether the sound of ei in receive and in tlieir 
is the same; whether ow in grow and in now, ou in you and in 
four and in young] whether oe in hoe and in shoe differs in sound 
or not; and if oo in tooth and in book are the same or not in 
length. In other words, there is a number of exceptions to be 
^singly committed to memory. 

But among five or six thousand monosyllabic words of the 
English language in common use, there are only about 120 or, 
uiclusive of some rare and obsolete, at most 150, which follow 
none of our rules and analogies, and whose sound and spelling 
must be singly committed to memory. The pupil, after learn- 
ing the rules and the 120 exceptions, together with the ^ 
meaning of each word, by frequent repetition (there is never 
any rule or list of exceptions ' ^learned by heart", ) can no longer 
be at a loss how to pronounce correctly any word which he 
sees for the first time, or how to spell any word (monosyllabic) 
which he hears for the first time. Can it, then, be seriously 
questioned which is easier, to teach sounding and spelling 
according to rules and analogies, accompanied by 120 except- 
ions, or to teach them without any rules, so as to impress the 
sound and spelling of thousands of words each by itself? 

The rules themselves are not to be stated by the teacher, but 
to be discovered by the pupils, and then expressed in their own 
words; the teacher leading them thereto by questions and 
answers, and correcting their blunders by making them see for 
themselves that they are wrong. Whenever, on the conscien- 
tious observance of this Rational Method, a pupil is found 
unable to do this, he must be set down as too young for the 
elementary class; he belongs to the Kindergarten or Prepara- 
tory Class, because his powers and interest are not yet akin to 
the task. The proper age at which children should be put to 
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the first exercises in Reading and Writing is, on an average, 
the full seventh year. Nothing is gained by beginning at an 
earlier age, but much may be lost in time and power. Pupils 
taught after the Rational Method will be farther advanced in 
every respect in their ninth year than any others; their progress 
will be rapid and thorough, never interrupted by periods of 
flagging interest, because at every step they gain in powers of 
every kind. 

Besides our rules are introduced very gradually, the easier 
ones first, the more difficult ones and the most puzzling 
exceptions later; and the rules and exceptions are repeated, 
and the explanation of the meaning of each root- or stem-word 
is continued during all the time that the pupils are in the First 
Reader. Not before tJie Second Redder is begun, in which the 
rules for the pronunciation and spelling of Monosyllables are 
repeated in the form of easily intelligible Beading Exercises^ 
need the pupils be required to learn all tJie rules, analogies 
and eocceptions (and even then only those referring to words of 
one and two syllables). At that period they are -already so 
fiiUy acquainted by repetition with the facts underlying the rules 
that they will be able to express the latter in their own words. 

We here refer our readers to the pedagogical hints givea 
in the foot-notes and prefaces to our Reading books, and 
continue our Philological remarks about Pronunciation and 
Orthography. 

§ 3. We call b, d and g (when sounded hBxd, =gh) not by 
the Latin term Mediae, but Weak Mutes; and p, t and k {ck, 
final c) not by the Latin term Tenues, but Strong Mutes, 
because foreign terminology ought to be discarded where it is 
possible. The Strong Mutes can be more easily sounded than 
the Weak Mutes, because the natural tendency of our organs 
of speech is to run into the Strong Mutes, especially at the end 
of a word, and a particular effort is required (at least decidedly 
so for English organs) to produce a Weak Mute. Thus it is 
explained why in pronouncing slab, mad, stag, we consume 
more time than in pronouncing slap, mat, stack] why the sound 
of the root-vowel is slightly longer in web, wed, beg; big, bid, 
bib; knob, sod, flog; club, stud, mug — than in step, wet, beck/ 
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pickj pit, pip; stop, sot, flock; up, strut, tuck. Thus it is 
also explained why, in pronouncing mind, or child, we are 
liable to omit d altogether; why in lamh,climb, dumb we have 
the & silent; and why in vulgar language the g of the termina- 
tion-ing is suppressed. Thus is no less explained why h, d, g, 
when preceded by one of the Semivowels I, m, n, r, or s (as in 
the final combinations of Zam6, climb, dmnb; land, blind, old>, 
hard, horse, bard, bold, etc. ) require still more time for sound- 
ing and have caused a really long vowel-sound in such words 
as able, ladle, meagre; mind, child; lord, old, holm (and a 
silent I besides in holm, a silent I alone in palm) while a wrong 
analogy has caused the long vowel to creep into words like 
most, port 

§ 4. 2) In Lesson HI. the pupils learn that y is the same 
in sound as i, but used in its stead at the end of a word. This 
is, of course, not fully in accordance with facts, as y is used in 
Plurals {valleys, ways, toys) and in Comparatives and Super- 
latives (slyer, slyest) and in Participles {dying, straying, 
annoying) before the endings of Inflection — not to speak of 
Compounds. But the pupils here learn no untruth, as the 
endings of Inflection do not belong to the stem proper, but are 
Affixes. The letter y has only an Orthographical office, and 
ought to disappear in a Phonographic system from all English 
words. And there is no good reason why it should not disap- 
pear from words of Greek descent likewise, since there is in 
English no sound corresponding to Greek ypsilon, 

§ 6. 3) In Lesson YI. the pupils learn that an i or silent 
e after c or g serves to give those consonants their hissing 
sound. This is, of course, not true of such words as judgment, 
acknowledgment. But there is no good reason why we should 
not write judgement, acknowledgement, and why the pupils, 
as soon as those words occur in the Readers, and they can 
understand their meaning, should not be told that the adopted 
spelling here is wrong, and ought in time to be reformed. This 
is the only way to raise a generation desirous of doing away 
with all such inconsistencies, and of introducing Phonography. 

§ 6. 4) There is nowhere in our Readers a particular place 
singled out, but it is entirely left with the teacher, when he is 
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to tell his pupils that in English y and w have the double office 
of vowels and consonants. The best time for doing so will be 
when the pupils ask about them. Then they will understand 
why it is that w before r (as in tvreck, torench) cannot be 
sounded at all, and why in whence, which, etc. it must be 
sounded after h. In producing the sound of w the lips are 
almost entirely closed and the out-going breath drawn inward, 
so that the tongue cannot vibrate the r, nor the lungs push the 
breath out, as is required in forming K 

§ T. 5) In Lesson YIII. the pupils learn that silent e in live 
and give, in shelve and twelve, jb exceptionally used to jwevent 
V from being pronounced like/. The silent e in these instances 
does not serve to indicate a long radical vowel, which the pupils 
will learn later that it does everywhere else. This Ortho- 
graphical contrivance will, when later recalled to the pupils' 
memory, convince them that every curiosity in language had 
some sufficient reason. They may be given to understand that, 
as the means is a clumsy one, and the difference in sound 
between live and hive, etc. is thus obliterated, a reform in spel- 
ling will in time be necessary. 

§ 8. 6) In Lessons VIII. and XVII. the pupils learn also 
that ge and gi are hard of sound in about a dozen words. The 
pupils can not yet be told that this is the case only in Anglo- 
Saxon stems; they must learn those exceptional cases singly. 
But the time will come (when they are in the Second Reader) 
that they must be informed of the many -differences which the 
laws of the language have adopted between the uses of Romanic 
and Anglo-Saxon words. And before that time even, when in 
the First Reader, if they should perchance pronounce digger 
biggest, singing, foggy with a hissing g, they must learn that 
the combinations gg and ng know of no hissing sound; and if 
they should in guile, guide,, etc. make the u loud, or sound the 
h in ghost, burgher, that the Orthography here is wrong, and 
that the u and h, which are to render g hard, might be omitted. 
They should be told the same of the useless e in singeing, when- 
ever this or similar words occur. 

§ 9. Y) In Lesson IX. the learners are informed that the 
sound of o in nor and in not, etc. is not essentially different* 
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The sound of o short is produced so far backward in the mouth 
that when 7- is to be sounded immediateley after by a vibration 
of the point of the tongue, without rendering the vowel-sound of 
o long, the latter is of itself somewhat tinged with the Italian a- 
sound. It is sheer pedantry to employ in Pronouncing Dic- 
tionaries a different mark for the o, in nor and in not 

It is also pedantry to mark the o in son, dove, come, love, 
and a dozen more stems, as U, We may be mistaken in the 
belief that the w-sound in all these words is now-a-days tending 
toward the o-sound; but the sooner schools do away with this 
badly-founded, mere dialectical diversity, the better. 

§ 10. 8) In Lesson X. the pupils learn that the combina- 
tions er, ir, ear(n) and wor have the it-sound on account of the 
difficult pronunciation ofr. All other Western nations pronounce 
r with a vibration of the palate, the English alone with a vibra- 
tion of the point of the tongue. The language intended to ease 
it& pronunciation, but it has only succeeded in rendering it more 
difficult, if it is to be distinct. If distinctness of utterance is not 
to suffer, the r, when preceding or following immediately a 
vowel, must modify the vowel. The teacher is best able to know 
whether the mental development of his pupils will allow him to 
explain the above modifications of the vowels e, i, and o before 
r from this fact. 

We are well aware that some learned men insist upon pro- 
nouncing nerve, swerve, third, etc. with ^r and *r. We wish 
they could succeed in carrying this kind of sounding through 
all similar cases; but we doubt their ability to do so, although 
in words of more than one syllable er and ir are produced 
without difficulty, as in severity, merit, irritate, Syrian, lyric. 

§ 11. 9) In Lesson XI. the children learn that the combi- 
nation ar is made with the ''Italian" sound of a; and that the 
combinations are, air, ear have the half Italian sound of a, 
which also prevails in dalm, half, father, master, etc. These 
vowels are long in quantity, short in quality, they are but 
slight modifications of ^ short, and it is pedantry to mark this 
sound in Pronouncing Dictionaries differently from the latter. 
The slight difference in sound is caused by the difficult pronun- 
ciation of the r following, which prolongs the preceding vowel. 
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at the same time slightly modifying it. When by the addition 
of one or more final syllables a more resolute effort is required 
to save time in the pronunciation of the radical syllable, this 
Italian o-sound is liable to a relapse into a short, as in bar — 
barrel; car^carry; mare — marshal; rare — rarity. 

^ § 12. 10) In Lesson XII. the pupils learn that the combi- 
nations al and au (aw) produce the broad (2-sound long, while 
(q)tia and wa produce the same sound short. This is the 
second sound of a which they learn. As I and u are produced 
in the fore-part of the mouth with lips nearly closed, it is easier 
to make an a preceding or following in the fore-part of the 
mouth, instead of the back-part, as with Italian a. The chil- 
dren, of course, do not yet learn this reason, but they ought 
to be aware of the fact. They ought likewise to learn that 
when the word grows by one syllable or more, the greater effort 
of the organs of speech necessary for a word of two syllables 
causes for the most part the broad a-sound to disappear into 
the short cl-sound, as in mall — mctllet, all — ctlley (we do not 
imply that the one is a derivative of the other) salt— salad] 
while quack, quaff, requiring a short vowel, also take a short. 

§ 13. 11) In Lesson XIV. the pupils learn that in the com- 
binations able, aple, acre, adle the vowel-sound of a is long 
(in spite of two consonants intervening between root and 
ending). They can not yet be here informed of the reason 
thereof— that will be done in the Second Reader; but they may 
be told that these combinations are sounded as though they 
were spelled abel, apel, aJcer, adel, or that the spelling is 
wrong. And the fact that in these words, and in range, 
strange, etc. chamber, taste, etc. an m, n, I, r, or s is the cause, 
cannot too often be impressed on their minds, though they are 
not yet told that these are Semivowels. — In Lesson VI. of the 
Second Reader the cause is explained, which has led to making 
silent e the sign of a long root-vowel. 

§ 14. 12) In Lessons XVI. and XVII. they learn that both 
ee and ea fand in four words ei, in 24 ie) have the long e-sound. 
But though the sounding of all words with the long ^ sound is 
thus provided for, spelling is not. When they hear the sound 
sea, they know not whether they must spell it see, sea, sie or 
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set. The only aid toward correct spelling lies in the meaning 
of each word, which must, by means of short sentences, be 
impressed upon the memory together with its sound and spel- 
Img. If this practice is, on the one hand, rather troublesome 
to the pupil, it is on the other a great economy of time now 
wasted on spelling at later stages; and it is no less an incentive 
to the growing generation toward the introduction of Phonog- 
japhy. 

§ 15. The same remarks hold good as to the short ^-sound 
in '*I have r6ad, dr6amt, d6alt, 16apt, m6ant, h6ard" where the 
useless a might as well be omitted, as it is omitted in 'I have 
led, bled, fed'. They apply, we need scarcely say, as well to 
words like heart and hearth, where e is useless, and to great^ 
break and steak, where the silent e is within the root instead 
of being final (to distinguish those words for the eye from grate, 
brake and stake) ; and to head, bread, breath, dread, dead, 
death, yearn, etc. where a is useless. This useless a is more 
tolerable in words like Jieather, weather, leather, stealth, 
breadth, pleasant, peasant, pheasant, weapon, ready, heavy, 
heaven, zealous, meadow, cleanse, where a Suflftx shortens the 
root-vowel. Yet a Phonographic system will do away even 
with this a, and the children may be told so in time. 

§ 16. 13) The pupils learn in Lesson XVIII. that in the 
combination igh (eigh) i is long. It is not too early to tell them 
that in olden times gh was pronounced, and the High Scotch 
pronounce it yet (as a guttural like ch in Loch); then i was 
short. When it became silent on account of hard pronun- 
ciation, i became long, because the syllable now was open. As 
a reason why i is long in the combinations ind and ild, they 
may be easily led to find out for themselves that it is so, because 
n and I are followed by d, each of which somewhat lengthens 
the vowel; a reason which holds good no less of trifle, bridle, 
bible, etc. while the same practice has by a wrong analogy 
crept also into title, Christ, nitre and a few more words. 

§17. 14) In Lesson XIX. the pupils learn that o is long in 
the combinations oil, old, (The only exception— -'doir— with 
slightly lengthened 6 short — must be singly committed to 
memory.) The reason may be told, at a later period, to-wit: 
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because I is made and was yet more so in olden times, by rolling 
the point of the tongue back and touching with it the roof of 
the mouth. This consumes some time and renders the preceding 
vowel longer, and in the combinations allj altj etc. tinges the 
breath with the o-sound. 

§ 18» 15) Of the exceptional cases in Lesson XX, 2. 3. 4. 
the same remarks are true as were made above, under 12. This 
lesson contains the comparatively greatest number of exceptions, 
wherefore it comes last and ought to be illustrated by sentences 
to each word. In olden times oa had two loud vowels, a Diph- 
thong; so it was with oe, ou. The omission of one vowel 
could not, of course, render a long syllable short in vowel-sound. 

§ i 9. 1 6 ) In Lesson XXI, 1 . the pupils learn, that in the com- 
bination^ ru, rew the long sound of u cannot be preceded by y 
(consonant), so that rudCj crew do not sound *ryood, cryoo' 
but *rood, croo'. The difficult pronunciation of r leaves no time 
for inserting that consonant. 

§ 20. The same lesson shows that there are in the whole 
English language only twenty odd words with a short oo-sound 
(bull, pull, full, put, bush, push, puss, butcher, bushel, pudding, 
pulpit; look, nook, cook, shook, crook, book, brook, foot, soot, 
wood, good, hood, hook, took, stood, wool, and their few 
Derivatives). We shall later see that long U is never shortened 
in circumstances under which all other vowels would be short- 
ened; and that even long n {00) is comparatively a rare vowel. 
This may be accounted for by the fact that the making of the 
vowel 00 requires the formation of the lips into a narrow tube, 
or an effort which the English organs of speech are not very 
willing to bestow upon it, least of all, if the sound is to be rap- 
idly produced for a short o6. 

It may be proper here to explain wherein the peculiarity of 
English Pronunciation, compared with that of all other Aryan 
languages, consists. It consists first in eliminating all the more 
difficult sounds, or else, where this cannot be done, in pro- 
ducing them with a less efibrt of the organs. Thus k and g 
before n (as in know, gmaw, si^) p before s ort fas in psalm, 
ptarmigan) b after m (as in lam6, clim&, tom&, num&) b before 
t (as in de&t, dou&t) t after 8 fin listen, hasten) d after norl 
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(in imnd, clnld) g after n (in the termination — ing) are entirely 
or half suppressed. The guttural sound otgh (in hip^, iYiOxxgh) 
is no longer audible; I before m or A; (in halm, walk) is left out, 
etc. This elimination is not entirely unknown to other Aryan 
languages. But none of them carry the practice of making one 
organ perform the function for another to make pronunciation 
easy so far as English does. The vowels are all, as it were, 
pushed forward in the hollow of the mouth; a, which m all 
Aryan languages is formed in the larynx, with mouth widely 
open, is, in English (a few words \\kQ father perhaps excepted) 
pronounced like French h — two inches farther forward or even 
like French 6, in the middle portion of the mouth; so that the 
space for the distinct utterance of all the other vowels which 
originate farther forward, is lessened by one half, and no more 
pure Aryan e, i, o, u remain possible. Thus e runs into i, even 
when short (or how else could^the best«poets rhyme given and 
heaven ?) and almost no space is left for a, which is produced 
farthest forward. Thus guttural gh becomes in some cases Jf, 
a labio-dental sound, and the difference in sound of such very 
different vowels, as there are ih at, not, nut, it, her, sir, earth, 
is very trifling. 

Besides, the practice of forming all the vowels ^within the 
forward half of the mouth has caused three other pecuharities 
of Enghsh Pronunciation: 1) There is no long English vowel so 
long in duration as the corresponding long Aryan vowel — ^the 
Enghsh vowels consume less time (compare 'father, .were, find, 
boat, cure' with the sounds of the German 'Yater, ware, Feind, 
Boot, Cur') because their distinct utterance is really more 
difficult than with the larger space in^the mouth allotted to 
each Aryan vowel. And there is no short English vowel so 
short as the corresponding Aryan vowel, except before the 
Hard Mutes, because it requires more time for distinct utterance. 
2) The sound of 00 alone, which is formed farthest outward, 
cannot be encroached upon by the other vowels, is therefore of 
itself fully distinct, when long, especially when introduced by a 
precedingN consonant y. This sound alone is therefore preserved 
in its integrity in circumstances under which all other vowel 
sounds are shortened or altered; and this is the reason why 
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jhort 'dd (as in full and wool) is tlie rarest somid of the language 
next to Aryan a, 3) In words of two ore more syllables all the 
short vowels are more or less made sDent to ease their diflBicult 
pronunciation, as in: barren, proven, wives, gives, squirrel, 
moril, messenger, lavender, minister. 

To reform such habits, when they have prevailed for 
centuries and influenced the habits of the organs, must not be 
attempted; although it is not impossible, as the pronunciation 
of acknowledgej ignoble^ signalj lapse, heptagon, benumbing, 
star, lasting, minding, childish. Loch, milk, polka, etc. 
proves. 

Rules for Pronunciation given in the Second Reader. 

The maimer in which we present the rules for the Pronun- 
* elation of words of two syllables in the Second Reader, and of 
three or more syllables in the Third Reader, namely, as easy 
child-like reading exercises for pupils of nine, ten and eleven 
years of age, must of course be widely different from the scien- 
tific treatment of those rules which we shall here undertake. 
The teacher may read first our rules as given in the Readers, 
and then compare what here follows. Going over the same 
ground in a scientific way, we can condense our rules consider- 
ably or else illustrate them more profiisely. 

The first four Rules concerning Monosyllables are here 
repeated: 

§ 21. I. Every English Yowel has at least two sounds, a 
long one, and a short one; a, o, u have besides a third sound. 

II. Open syllables (such as end in a vowel*) have long 
vowel sounds; closed ones fsuch as end in a consonant) have 
short sounds. 

§ 22. III. Silent Vowels and Consonants render the vowel- 
sound of closed syllables long, or else modify the vowel-sound; 
as follows: 



*) There are in the whole language only somewhat more than 150 snoh 
words, aside from those ending in silent e, and most of them end in another 
silent YoweL 
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1) silent e after a stem ending in one consonant makes the 
vowel always long, except in give, live, have, were, where, 
there, ere, are, some, come, none, done, gone, dove, glove, 
love, one. *) 

§ 23. 2) silent y ov i m the combinations ay, at, ey, ei 
make lon^ a which obtains also in great, steak, break; silent e, 
a, i in the combinations ee, ea, ei, ie make long e (with about 
20* exceptions in the case of ea) ; silent a, e, u (w) render o 
long in about 100 cases, besides there is long o in floor, door, 
sew, shew. 

§ 24. 3) the consonant r following any vowel except long 
u modifies it. It makes of a short Italian tt (except in the 
combination war)-, and in the combination are half-Italian a, 
except in the Auxiliary verb ttre). This ttre or dr is short in 
quality, long in quantity. 

It slightly tinges the short o-sound with Italian ft, except in 
the words mentioned under lY. 

It gives to ^ and ^ and 6 in the combinations er, ear, ir, 
wor, the sound of U short. 

It makes, when preceding long u, of the sound yoo the 
sound 00. 



*) THie complete list of snch Monosyllables, if we inolade the doubtful 
oases of ale and bade. 

In the foUowing words : give, live, shelve, delve, twelve, have, there, 
where, ere, love, dove, glove, one, prance, fence, gorge, large etc. the silent 
e has some show of excnse for its existence; in the foUowing: dense, sense^ 
tense, cleanse, rinse, curse, purse, nurse, hearse, horse, corpse, worse, 
sparse, cause, pause, grouse, spouse, louse, house, mouse, noise, poise, 
raise, praise, baize, maize, seize, brea^e, wreathe, please, ease, tease, lease, 
cease, grease, -crease, lease, cheese, geese, freeze, sneeze, breeze, squeeze, 
league (u and e superfluous), coarse, hoarse, soothe, and a few more, this 
useless e should be abolished. Likewise in clothes. Final le and re after a 
consonant should be el and er, as kettel, tabel, niter, aker (acre). Final e in 
hoe, toe, foe, doe, woe, sloe, roe is superfluous; likewise silent w in lowy 
show and aU in otr, with long o-sound. But the latter two reforms cannot 
be introduced, before Phonography is adopted. The same is true of waafe, 
pasUy chaste^ Tutste, taste, if it should not be deemed preferable to change the 
Pronunciation into wut, past, hast, chad, tast. 

/^^oogle 
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§ 25. 4) the third sound of u obtains In the words fuU, 
hull, pull J put J bush J pushj puss, and iij the Dyssyllables: 
butcher, pulpit, bushel, pudding, and their derivatives. 

§L 26. 5) a becomes broad ^, the third sound of a, long in 
quantity, when followed by ^ or t^ (w) except in shall] short in 
quantity when preceded by u (w), and in yacht. 

§ 21. IV. The short vowel-sound of all vowels is slightly 
lengthened in quantity, when followed by the Weak Mutes &, 
dj g; as is also the short sound of a and o when followed by one of 
the Semivowels m, n, /, v, or by one of the Sibilants s, ah, z, x. 

In about 60 cases ' the long vowel-sound of a and o is 
used, when a Semivowel (I and r included) and a Weak Mute 
are combined; which practice has by mistake also crept into: 
waste, haste, taste, paste, chaste, maple, staple, apron, title, 
nitre, Christ, acre, colt, dolt, post, most, host, ghost, port, fort, 
sport, forth. 

These four laws fix the pronunciation of all monosyllabic 
words and of many of the most common words of two syllables. 
All that is left uncertain by them is, whether in about 120 
words ou and ow are to be pronounced as diphthongs, or as 
long o, or oOj or ic, and in a few cases, how oe and oo, and 
final o are to be sounded. These cases, completely enumerated 
in our Primer, are easily impressed upon memory, if our ad- 
vice above given (§1 and § 2) is followed; so also are the 
Rules. 

The case is bad enough as it is, if children and foreigners, 
learning English Pronunciation, must be troubled with so 
many rules and complications, not to speak of (150) exceptions. 
It is somewhat worse even, as regards Orthography, where 
the number of exceptional spellings amounts to about, 300, 
which must be singly learned. So much the greater, then, is 
the duty oJ& all earnest Pedagogical minds to contribute their 
share toward shortening the rule of this complicated mass of 
inconsistencies and useless minutice. In what easy manner 
they may be superseded by some Phonographic system will be 
shown in the Fourth Part of this Essay, 
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We now turn our attention to the 

Rules fob the Pronunciation of Woeds of two 
Syllables. 

§ 28. I. Words of two syllables are either: 

1) Compounds of two Monosyllables, as: watch-word, fore- 
wheel; or 

2) consist of a Radical (root-) and a Suffix- (end-) syllable, 
as: hasten, baker, fishes, sending, tyrant — in which the 
first is the radical, the second the Suffix; or 

3) consist of a Prefix (fore-syllable) and a radical syllable, 
as: pretend, refuse, abaft, subsist, entomb, where the 
first syllable is the Prefix; or 

4) they are stems of two syllables, as: harass, maraud, 
caress, in which, . as they come fi:om foreign languages, 
the root and the Affix (Prefix or Suffix) is no longer 
distinguished. 

English being a mixed language, the original constitutive 
element of which was Low-German (Anglo-Saxon) with some 
slight admixture of Celtish words, while Latin and its daugh- 
ter-languages, French, old and new, Spanish, etc. (themselves 
mixtures of German and Latin) were at a later period added 
to the original stock of words and forms: the two sources of 
words and forms have to some degree been obliterated in the 
result; still, the laws of the language try to keep them distinct 
and to treat both according to the innate principles .of each. 
The Laws of English Pronunciation and Orthography, Accent- . 
nation and Etymology are diflferent as regards Romanic and 
Anglo-Saxon (or as we shall call them for brevity's sake: 
Saxon) words and forms. We meet with this diffference at 
almost every step, and shall have to acknowledge it as lawfully 
intended. It is for this reason that English sounding and 
spelling cannot be taught according to rules, without basing 
them on Etjrmology, and on a knowledge of the meaning of 
each root or stem, and of each Affix. The first Law in this 
respect to be noticed is: 

§ 29. il. Compounds Proper can only he formed of two 
(or more) Anglo-Saxon words. 
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Compounds proper must those be called, the two (or more^ 
components of which exist in the English language as inde- 
pendent words, and are joined without any change in either. 
The following then are real compounds: house-door, barn-yard, 
ftill-grown, however, outdo, etc. 

Such Compounds Proper have always two accentSj a prin- 
cipal and a secondary, as in: house"-door', barn"-yard', full"-. 
grown', how'ev''er, out'do". Iii Compound Nouns the first 
component has the principal accent. It is a faulty habit, 
which teachers should combat, to accent: bur'gomas'^ter, lin'den • 
tree", hor'seshoe", etc. The first component is the one which 
determines the meaning of the whole Noun, and has therefore 
in all Germanic languages the principal accent. In Verbs the 
case is generally reversed. 

We will here remark once for all that the accentuation in 
these books is different from the common, in that it is designed 
to indicate, at the sams time, the long sound of the root-voivel 
over which it stands; while it indicates a short root-vowel, 
wherever it stands on the consonant, or consonants imme- 
diately following. We suggest this simple contrivance as an 
essential improvement to the makers of our dictionaries. For 
instance compare e'ven with ev'er, li'ves with liv'es. When 
the accent stands at the end of a word, it is easily understood 
that the last syllable has the accent, and that its vowel is short. 

The following compounds, consisting of two Romanic words 
(and all such) are barbarous: rent collector, temple construc- 
tion, mail service, noble spirited, etc. Romanic languages 
allow no compounds, without some change in either com- 
ponent, or in one, by which they are intimately joined] and 
even then only sparingly. The following compounds tax- 
gatherer, rent-free, house-rent, etc. in which one of the two 
components is Romanic, the other Saxon, cannot help occur- 
ring in daily life to some extent, their brevity commending 
them; but the spirit of the .language tends to avoid them 
wherever an Anglo-Saxon word can be substituted for the 
Romanic half of the compound. Thus it prefers 'coal-seller* to 
*coal-vender'; 'book-keeping* to 'account-keeping*; 'time-keeper' 
to 'time-piece*. 
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§ 30. Compounds Improper are those, one of the compo- 
nents of which is not an independent English word, or if it is, 
assumes a different meaning from its original. Examples of 
the former case are: unwise, freedom; examples of the latter 
are: restless, truthful, where ^less' means without, not a 
smaller quantity, and 'fuir means 'full of, filled with*. In com- 
pounds of this kind the language is less averse to joining one 
Romanic and one Saxon component; but confines the practice 
to a few AflBlxes. 

§ 31. III. The termination of a word decides which of its 
several syllables is to be accented, and tohich is the vowel-sound 
of the root, Romanic Svffloces, as a rule, shorten the root- 
vowel, ivithout doubling the final consonant of the root — 
Saxon do not 

The non-accented syllable is slurred over, that is to say, is 
sounded in the shortest possible time, and with the shortest 
possible vowel-sound. Accented u however is never shortened, 
and non-accented u always remains long in quality (in Romanic 
words), though slurred over in quantity. Likewise an accented 
vowel before any other vowel has always the long sound. 

§ 32. The Romanic SuAxes al, an, ant, . ar, ent; ial, 
ian, iant, iar, ient, ions (theiatter six when pronounced in one 
syllable) ous, forming Adjectives; and a, ies, ium, ius, o, 
forming Nouns; and ion forming Abstract Nouns, keep the root- 
vowel accented and long, (even when two consonants intervene 
between root-vowel and Sufl&x-vowel in the exceptional cases of 
Jlagrant, vagrant, fragrant). Exceptions: pres'ent, clem'ent, 
ten'ant, pleas'ant, (and analogously the Nouns peas'ant, 
pheas'ant) spec'ial, precious. 

All other Romanic Suffixes^ especially the following: 

§ 33. IV. The terminations (SuflBxes) ad, ate, et; id, in, 
ine, ion, ir, yr, itj'od, or, ot; ure, t^te (when forming Concrete 
Nouns); al, em, on, une (in Nouns), dee, dgCjald^ ange, art; 
(edge) ege, el, enge; est (Superlatives excepted) ; ic, Ice, (idge) 
Ige, il, He, ish; ol, in Yerbs and Nouns; y and ey in Nouns and 
Yerbs; ue, ule, shorten the root-vowel, which is accented^ the 
Suffix having no accent, 
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Exceptions in ad: pe'riod (should be per'iod); 

in cU: ri'val — canal'; 

in aid: pi'ebald; 

in ard: do'tard; 

in ate: cli'mate; 

in el: ea'sel, laHbel, UHbel, cnj'el, gru'el f Saxon, on account 

of u) the Saxon na'vel— hotel'; 
in em: lu'cem, ca'sem; 
in et: qui'et, di'et> po'et, se'cret, (the three former on 

account of accented vowel before vowel, the latter 

mistakenly); 
in ic: lu'bric, mosaic, prosaic (not accented on root) nau'tic, 

sulphu'ric; 
in id: hu'mid, lu'rid, lu'cid, pu'trid, stu'pid (on account 

of^); 

in il: pu'pil, e'vU; 

in He: fu'tile, mo'bile, vi'rile, pu'erile; 

in in: ru'in; 

in ine: bo'v^ne, e'qui^ne (cani'ne is wrongly accented); 

in ion: u'nion, re'gion, le'gion, ablu'vion, concre'tion (dis- 
cretion is an exception), secre'tion, comple'tion; 

in it: cul)it, u'nit; 

in ol: i'dol; ^ 

in on: a'pron, ba'con, ca'pon, ci'on, de'mon, i'ron, li'on, 
si'phon, en-vi'rons (ci'on and li'on on account of 
accented vowel before vowel; ba'con, i'ron, are Saxon 
words); 

in or: dolor, fa'vor, fla'vor,- fU'ror, ju'ror, la'bor, ma'jor, 
mi'nor, pri'or, ru'mor, sa'vor, squalor, tu'mor, tre'mor, 
va'por, me'teor, which ought to be sounded: met'eor, 
dol'or, fav'or, flav'or, lab'or, maj'or, min'or, squal'or, 
trem'or, vap'or. In respect of fti'ror, ju'ror, ru'mor, 
Vu'mor, pri'or, see § 20 and 31, 

in oi: helot, pilot, ri'ot (the two former mistakenly); 

in ure: na'ture, crea'ture, fea'ture; 

in ce and ge: do'tage, du'rance, cre'dence, u'sage, plu'mage, 
no'tice (French revenge') and all Abstract Nouns 
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derived from Adjectives in ant and .en% as re'gence, 
ca'dence, fra'grance; 
in y and ey: dai'sy, fu'ry, jn'ry, po'sy, que'ry, ru'by, na'vy, . 
ey'ry {cl'tj) i'vy; (verb) va'ry— Jaly'. 

§34. Note. The list of words following the rules under 1. 
and 2. — of which we give in our Second Reader only those 
more commonly used — comprises nearly 1000. The number 
of exceptions, therefore, in which those with radical u and 
radical or accented vowel before a vowel cannot properly be 
reckoned, is so small that we are warranted in establishing the 
above rules as real Laws of the Languagej to which all the 
exceptional cases should be gradually conformed. The list of 
regularly accented words is, however, considerably swelled, if 
we add to those under 2. all such as are spelled with a double 
consonant by which the root-vowel is rendered short, or with 
two consonants. To the first class belong for instance: er'ror, 
mir'ror, pallor, ter'ror; ballad; pallid; ben'net, bullet, collet, 
gar'ret, jack'et, mallet, plum'met, pallet; mag'got, par'rot; 
tiar'rion, bullion, seal lion, stallion, rebellion; slat'tern, pat'- 
tem; wag'on (Saxon), can'non, gallon, pen'non, reck'on, 
beck'on (both Saxon), cot'ton; [bar'rel, bot'tle (bottel), cat'tle, 
brittle, lit'tle, whittle; sad'dle, pad'dle; pum'mel, quar'rel, 
squir'rel; fickle (fickel), trickle, siffle, rafi^le, baflP'le, and many 
more are Saxon or Saxonized words] which must be mentioned 
herft on account of their being spelled with a double consonant. 

To the second class belong, for instance: can'dor, ran'cor, 
tor'por, artar, mor'tar; varlet, tur'bot; exit, ban'dit, pat'riot 
(better than pa'triot); can'did, mor'bid, ran'<5id (Saxon); par 'don, 
saTmon, por'tion, ac'tion, man'sion; scal'pel, chan'cel, nos^tril, 
san'dal; fer'tUe; an'tic, fran'tic; lan'tern; van'guard; pas'ture, 
ver'dure, ven'ture; cap'sule; sig'nal;for'tune, carlDlne, car 'mine, 
doc'trine; cor'nice, car'tage, ves'tige, poul'tice (exceptionally 
long vowel) res'cue, ar'gue; var'nish, tarnish, etc. etc. 

Thus the exceptions to our rules appear in a trifling mi- 
nority, especially as the same terminations shorten the root- 
vowel in stems, long here, when they grow by Sufllxes into* 
words of three or more syllables. 
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§ 35. The dull or broad d and long o dwindle into d and 6 
in (Xlley^ bdllad, mdlletj pdllid; squaVid^ collar , dollar; Italian 
d into a or half Italian tt, in carry^ marry^ parry, barrel, 
parrot. Diphthongs dwindle into simple short vowel-sounds, 
as in flourish (flower), nourish, dHv'el (dri've), inherit (heir), 
mimic (mime). 

§ 36. 3) The terminations ^n, er, ow, th and y; and ish in 
Adjectives, arc Saxon and generally joined to Saxon roots, 
which are accented. The root-vowel is only in exceptional* 
cases shortened, and, when short this is indicated by a double 
consonant, or two consonants following it. 

§ 37. en, forming verbs with the meaning *to make', does 
not change the vowel-sound. Examples: whiten, sweeten, 
hasten, cheapen, blacken, deafen; deaden, fatten, flatten, 
redden, wa'ken — Exception: chris'ten. 

§ 38* en, forming Adjectives from nouns denoting matter, 
does not change the vowel-sound. Examples: beechen, 
bread'en, lead'en, wooden, golden, hea'then. Exception: 
bra'zen (brass). . ^ 

§ 39. en, forming Participles, ' shortens the vowel-sound, 
in: drive, driven"^', rive, riven*', strive, striven"^] thrive, 
thriven*] bear, horn; bite, bitten; ride, ridden; stride, strid- 
den; r'l^Q, ri5'e7i*;hide, hidden; smite, smitten; strike, striclcen. 
But the vowel remains long in: known^ grown; shown, sown, 
thrown, blown, flown; worn, torn, shorn, borne, sworn, -lorn; 
clo'ven, wo'ven, bro'ken, ta'ken, spo'kcn, sto'le^, cho'sen, 
fro'zen, pro'ven, shaken, for-sa'ken. 

§ 40. en in Noun and Adjective stems renders the root- 
vowel short, as in: heaven*, weapon*, oVen*, slov'en, lev'en*; 
and in the Adjectives sev'en, elev'en*; Exception: e'pen. 



*) V and ih are in speUing never doubled. But there is no good reason 
yhy they should not be doubled in aU the above words with asterisks; nor 
IS there a good reason, why rissen and weppen should not be preferred to 
ris'en, weap'on. Of course we do not advise the introduction of such spel- 
lings, but only point out inconsistencies. Phonography, when it comes, 
win do away with ttie practice of doubling consonants, when they follow 
a short vowel. Compare the Fourth Pact oi this Sssay, 
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The same are the sound and accent in moun'tain, cur'tam, 
chap'lam, bar'gam, cer'tam. Exceptions are campaign'^ 
cJiampain' J domain', 

§ 41. er in Nouns, denoting 'one who^, derived from Verbs, 
leaves the vowel-sound unchanged; as: mba'ker, ma' Jeer , do'er, 
mi'nerj heaveVy tu'ner, ho'rer^ ro'ver, le'ver, bea'rer, dri'ver, 
etc. Fri'ar, War should be spelled frt'er, li'er, 

§ 42. er in other Nouns and other words shortens the root- 
vowel, as m: leath'er, weath'^r, heath'er, teath'er; moth'er, 
broth'er, fath'er, oth'er, cleVer, quiv'er, liv'er and prim'er* 
(Romanic); in verbs also, as in: sev'er, hov'er, cov'er (Rom.)* 
with'er*, shiv'er, quiv'er, be-wil'der; in the Adverbs: ever, never, 
nether*, up'per, under, whether, whither, hither, thither*. 
Exceptions: o'ver,- clo'ver, plo'ver, either, neither. 

§ 43. er, the Sufllx of Comparatives does not change 
accent or vowel-sound of the root, as in: great, greater; nice, 
nicer; dear, dearer. Exception: nether (neath), el'der (old). 

§ 44. ow in Verbs is Saxon and shortens the root-syllable, 
doubling the final consonant, as in: bor'row, fur'row, har'row. 
nar'row, sor'row, mel'low, bellow; likewise in Nouns and 
Adjectives as in: mar'row, mor'row, bellow, billow, fellow, 
fallow, gallow, sallow, tallow, shallow, wid'ow*, etc. Like- 
wise nepJti'ew, sin'ew*. 

§ 45. th in Abstract Nouns is Saxon and shortens the root- 
vowel, as in: stealth (steal), wealth (weal), health (heal), 
month (moon), width (wide), b^th (bathe), sc^th (scathe), 
breath (breathe), sl^th (slow), fifth (five). The rest of the 
Ordinal Numerals do not change the root-vowel or spelling. 
Exceptions: truths ru'th (true, rue). 

§ 46. y in Adjectives leaves the stem unchanged, as in: 
sor'ry, sandy, clayey, blood'y, muddy, do'zy, co'zy, holy, la'zy. 
It shortens it in heav'y (heave), read'y*, stead'y*, jolly (Rom.), 
bus'y*, mer'ry, the origin of which is obscured in popular, 
consciousness. 

§ 47. 1/ as Diminutive syllable, as in: Fred'dy, Nelly, 
Fan'ny, rud'dy, shod'dy, diz'zy, gid'dy, filly, mid'dy, etc, 
shortens the root-YOwel; excepted are Su'sy Lu'cy, ' 
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§ 48. ish, as Diminutive syllable, leaves the stemunchang- 
ed, as in: blu'ish, red'dish, fool ish,tliie'vish, pee'vish, boo'rish. 
The Verbs rel'ish, plen'ish, polish, lavish, vanish, ban'ish, 
tar'nish, var'nish, gar'nish, burnish, fur'nish, pub'hsh, estab'lish 
etc. and the Nouns rad ish and rubl^ish shorten it — the former 
ought to be spelled 'raddish'. So should ^widow, nephew, 
sinew, ready, steady, busy' be spelled widdow, newew, sinnew, 
reddy, steddy, bissy. 

§ 49. Note. The Suflftx y is a Romanic one in Nouns, such 
as: bev'y, lev'y, priVy, pit'y, cit'y; lil'y, folly, alley, cherry, 
quar'ry, galley, valley; and in Verbs such as: marry, carry, 
parry, curry, tally, sally, rally; some of these have inconsist- 
ently preserved the Romanic spelling in the root, except 
cduntry; {va'ry ought to be var'y (Rom.), que'ry (Rom.) has 
preserved the Romanic length of root (quaer); berry is Saxon; 
cherry Romanic and wrongly spelled) or the synonymous Saxon 
word was lost at an early period, and the strange one adopted 
instead and spelled in the Saxon manner; ral'ly is accented on 
the Prefix, although its stem ally' is on the root. 

§ 50. There are a hundred or more Verbs in er, mostly 
Saxon, and the rest Saxonized at an early period, such as: 
an'ger (angger), banter, barter, batter, better, bicker, blister, 
bluster, blunder, bolster, bo'rder, canter, ca'per, ca'ter, center, 
charter, chatter, checker, clamber, clatter, cloister, cluster, 
etc. All are accented on the root. All form Abstract Nouns in 
Aug J as: butchering, bolstering, muttering etc. and thereby 
prove their Saxon citizenship, while Romanic Verbs of similar 
construction form them in mentj which is a Romanic SuflBx, 
meaning *the act of, as dis-memberment, languishment, battle- 
ment, en-couragement, etc. 

§ 51. Verbs in en never form Abstract Nouns in mentj but 
always in ing, as: fastening, moistening, deadening, chasten- 
ing, christening, cheapening, and thus prove their Saxon, 
or early Saxonized origin. — The same is true of about a 
hundred Verbs in le, such as angle, rattle, bristle, bubble, 
bundle, bustle, etc. — angling, rattliug, ^tc, aA4 of those iii 
ow, y. 
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On the contrary verbs in el, et, ish, age, ace, and all 
belonging under lY. 2) § 33, assume in forming Abstract 
Nouns the Sufl&x ment as: embezzlement, embowelment, imper'- 
ilment, famishment, encouragement; to the number of about 
200; while only a few really Saxon Verbs assume ment, namely: 
merriment, wilderment, wonderment, festerment, pesterment, 
forebo'dement, ' embodiment, betterment, berea'vement, em- 
bank'ment, abut'ment, allotment, and a few more, which see 
under ''Words of three or more syllables/' Most of these 
words are shunned by the spirit of the language. On the other 
hand Abstract Nouns such as: carpeting, junketing, riveting, 
blanketing, buffeting, etc. are vulgar or rare. 

§ 52. Romanic Verbs like to form Adjectives in ive, such 
as: active, pa8'sive,pen'sive, restive (contracted from resistive), 
meaning 'having the quality of. There are about 1000 such 
in the language, inclusive of rare and obsolete ones. Saxon 
Verbs, and even Saxonized ones, never form Adjectives in ive, 
but in y, as: showy, hasty, cosy; or in ing, as: shining, 
blushing, bungling; or in the stem, as: spare, bare, lithe, 
smooth, smart, etc. 

The only exception of a Saxon Adjective in ive is talkative', 
^sportive^ is Romanic. 

Romanic Verbs like also to form Adjectives in able, ible, 
uble with the passive meaning "that can be", or — in a few 
cases with the active meaning — "that can". These are very 
useful on account of their brevity of expression; 'amiable* 
expressing in one word four words 'that can (may) be loved'; 
Hegible\ 'that can be read*, ^stable,^ 'that can stand', etc. 
There are more than one thousand such in the dictionary. Yet 
the spirit of the language refrains from forming such Adjectives 
from Saxon roots; such words as: eatable, drinkable, lovable, 
loa'nable, reliable, sound'able, spoil'able, etc. being either 
vulgar, or jocose, or Technical Terms. 

§ 63. In the Inflection all Verbs must of course be treated 
alike, whether they be Romanic or Saxon. But no Romanic 
Adjective assumes the Comparative Suffix est, except: pu'rest, 
me'rest; (nicer, nicest, are completely Saxonized); while all 
Saxon Adjectives of one or two syllables, capable of com- 
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parison, may assume er and est and shun more and most, when 
they can be avoided. 

§ 64. We shall find the same difference in the treatment 
of Saxon and Romanic roots, when we consider the Prefixes. 
As a rule Saxon Prefixes are joined to Saxon roots, Romanic 
to Romanic roots. This proves to be a very good means 
toward teaching Etymology. The learner has only to familiarize 
himself with the limited number of Aflixes proper to each 
language, when he can in most cases conclude whether he has 
to deal with a Saxon or a Romanic root. . Thus he will more 
easily acquire the meaning of Romanic roots, which are not 
from childhood upward so transparent to him, as are the Saxon. 
And in this way, and only in this way, can he hope to acquire 
rapidly the correct and beautiful use of either kind of words, 
each in its appropriate sphere. It is a remarkable fact that 
during the last century thousands upon thousands of English 
words formerly used by classical authors, have become obsolete 
or rare, for no other reason than that they were either badly 
formed through an indiscriminate mixture of Romanip roots 
with Saxon Affixes, or the contrary; or else because Anglo- 
Saxon words and their Derivatives have superseded useless 
Romanic words. This process of eliminating useless or badly 
formed Romanic Derivatives is still going on; it is the evident 
tendency of modern English to purify the idiom of intruding 
words, and to utilize more and more the plasticity of Saxon 
roots and Affixes. Poetry, at least, will have less and less to 
do with superfluous Romanic words; and old Saxon words, 
commendable for their homeliness and significance, step into 
their places. 

§ 55.- IV. The great bulk of words of two syllables consist 
of such as are composed of a Prefix of one syllable and a root 
or stem of one syllable^ especially so are the bulk of VerbSj 
which we therefore call Oxytone Yerbs, because they are 
accented on the second, or root-syllable. In almost all their 
Derivatives they preserve the accent on the root, with the 
vowel-sound of the root 

It is therefore important to enumerate all the possible Mndg 
of Oxytone Verbs. 
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§ 56. (key tone Verbs have either: 1) a silent vowel or a 
Diphthong in the root;. 2) or else they end in a silent consonant, 
and another consonant; 3) or in y (accented); 4) or in two 
consonants; 5) or in one consonant, which is doubled before 
the Inflection Suffixes es. ed, ing, er. Examples: 

1) ab-use, adduce, arrive, deprive, dilute, secede, transpire, 
ignore, impede, accrue, premi'se, imbue; assail, appeal, detain, 
retrieve, proceed, espouse, purloin, endow, renew, recruit; 

2) resign, impugrn, beni^y^t; embato, becaZm; indict, receij^t; 
contemTi, benum&, entom&;. 

3) defy, comply, deny, descry; allay, alloy, convey, relay, 
display; 

1) contract, collect, record, project, obvert, desert, dissent, 
ascend, amend, remind, prolong, embank, perplex, insult, 
revolt, expand, command, deserve, distress, digress; 

6) admit, commit, demit, immit, omit, permit, remit etc. 
(mitting, mitted) ; confer, defer, infer, prefer, refer, transfer 
(ferred, ferring.). Exceptions are: differ, offer, proffer, suffer 
(ered, ering); compel, concur (and all in pel and ct^r, except 
suc'cor — — compelling, concurring) excel', inter', deter', 
abhor', aver', attach', detach', rebel', refit', revel' (meaning 
^revolve') extol', debar', regret', — and the Saxon: abet', abut', 
rebut', allot', acquit', beset', besot', bestir', betrim', betroth', 
disbud', entrap', miswed', insiet', refresh', reship', beget', forget', 
etc. etc! 

§ 5*1. Note, There are at least 2000 such Oxytone Yerbs 
in the language, the following few are exceptions: 1) injure 
(to distinguish it from Insure') per;^''«^r6 (following that analogy, 
while ^adjure', conjure" do not) 2) con'strue (to distinguish it 
still more from ^construct"), res'cue and 3) rally (because 
the consciousness was at an early age lost, that the first syl- 
lable is a Prefix) for'feit (originally forefeit); 4) c^m'ment*), 
com'pass (through mistaken analogies); 5) prof 'it, trans'it, 
com'flt, sur'feitj ^ pur' chase, pur'pose, pur'port (pronounced 
pur'chess, pur'p6s; the nature of the Prefix obliterated, because 



') augment, cement, foment, ferment, are regularly acce:^te4. 
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Saxonized at an early time; while 'purloin', purvey', pursue" 
were added later) ^nd differ, offer j proffer, suffer; con'quer; 
prom'ise (prom'mis), par'don, trav'erse, tresspass, (from trans- 
pass', transverse') and des'Une, con'cdve, sedond (because the 
root-syllable seemed to be not weighty enough in sound and 
meaning, compared with the Prefix.) 

§ 58. V. When a Noim or Adjective is formed from Oocytone 
Verbs without any change of the root, the Prefix is commonly 
accented, instead of the root. Examples: 1) prem'ise (N), 
pro'ceeds (N), 2) de'pot (dee'po)*. 3) con'tract, col'lect, rec'ord, 
proj'eet, des'ert (waste place) in'sult. 4) per'mit**, trans'fer, . 
sur'vey, re'tail, de'tail*), etc. 

§ 59. Note. There are about 200 exceptions to this rule, 
so far as Nouns, and 50, so far as Adjectives are concerned. 
But the number of words following the rule is nearly 1000. 
Besides, the bulk of exceptions consists, as the list below shows, 
of Nouns and Adjectives with the Prefixes de, dis and re which 
have a negative meaning (and in English negative Prefixes are 
not accented) and too little volume of sound to invite^ accentu- 
ation. Furthermore, another number consists of Saxon or 
Saxonized words with the (never accented) Prefixes a, em, for, 
mis, such as: abo'de, assets', embroil', enam'el, encoun'ter, 
endeav'or, entail', (en'vy is French), forlorn' (A), mista'ke. 
Finally stems of two syllables (see under YI) mostly are 
accented on the Prefix, when Nouns, on the root, when Verbs. 
So that, when the question arises how to introduce gradually 
an abolition of the inconsistencies in this department of Pro- 
imnciation, it would seem to be a far easier task to conform the 
smaller list of what we call exceptions to what appears to be 
the Law of the Language. The popular parlance in accenting 
re' tail, de'tail, de'pot, re' cess, in' crease, pres'tige, pro'test,"^*) 
pre'text, etc., in spite of all opposition of the learned would 



*) See about this kind of Pronunciation -the foUowing Note. 

**) Why should prov'erb and pro'rumn have the same accent, bat a different 
vowel-sound in^ro-t 
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seem to be more on the right track. (Why not refaO, dep'ot, 
rec'ess, pretext ?) 

§ 60. Exceptions of Nouns, accented on the root: absciss', 
abu'se, advi'ce, accord', affair', alarm', affect', alloy', appeal', 
applarse', approach', arrest', array', assent', assets', attempt', 
contempt', compeer', command', complaint', conceit', concent', 
concept', concern', consent', . constraint', content', contoi^r', 
control', debauch', decay', decea'se, deceit', decli'ne, decoy', 
decrea'se, decree', default', defeat', defect', defence', defi'le, 
deflux', defunct', degree', delay', delight'; demand', demi'se, 
deport', descent', desert' (merit or demerit), design', desi're, 
despair', despatch', despi'te, detail', devi'ce, discharge', dis- 
course', disdain, disea'se, disgra'ce, disgui'se, disgust', disli'ke, 
dismay', display', dispu'te, dissent', dista'ste, distress', distrust', 
disu'se, divi'de, divor'ce, eclipse', effect', elect', ellipse', employ', 
entail', esca'pe, escheat', esta'te, esteem', exam'ple, excess', 
excha'nge, exci'se, excu'se, exempt', expanse', expert', exploit', 
express', extent', extre'me, increa'se, intent', neglect', offense', 
perfu'me, permit', pretense', pretext', prestige', r.eba'te, 
rebound', rebuff', rebu'ke, recall', rece^pt, recess', reclu'se, 
recoil', reco'i^rse, recruit', redress', reform', refrain', regard', 
regret', relapse', relea'se, relief, remains', remark', remorse', 
remo've, renown', repair', repast', repeal', reply', report', 
repo'se,repHeve', reproach', reproof, repulse', repu'te, request', 
research', reserve', resolve', resort', resoi^rce', respect', response', 
restraint', result', retail', retort', retreat', retrieve', return', 
revenge', reverse', review', revolt'^ reward', success', supply', 
support', surmi'se, surpri'se, survey', suspense'. 

Exceptions of Adjectives accented on the root: abrupt', 
abstru'se, absurd', adept', adroit', adult', alert', apert', averse', 
compact', comple'te, condign', concre'te, conjoint', content', 
correct', corrupt', dllu'te, discre'te, expert', excre'te, extinct', 
ina'ne, insa'ne (negative Prefixes), intense', im-(op-)portu'ne, 
obsce'ne, obtu'se, perplex', profa'ne, reverse', since're, secu're, 
seve're. 

The Adjectives in'grate, im'pious, in'fidel, im'pudent, etc. 
have inspite of their negative Prefix the accent on it, but it 
is a Rhetorical accent, see Preface to First Readj^. 
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§ 61. VL Sterna oj two syllables^ in which root and Affix 
are no longer distinctly recognized, are mostly accented on the 
last, when Verbs, on thejlrst, when Nouns. Adjectives mostly 
on the last Examples. Verbs: augment', bapti'ze, blasphe^me, 
bombast', cabal', cajole, campai^', caress', capsi'ze, careen', 
carouse', cashier', cement', coquet', curtail', equip', foment', fer- 
ment', frequent', haran'gue, halloo', harpoon', igni'te, lament', 
lampoon', manure', maintain', maliflm', maraud', portray*, pol- 
lu'te, salu'te, sojo'um, trepan', usurp', tini'te. 

Exceptions of Verbs are: ban'quet, billet (and all in e^), 
blos'som, can'vass, caut'ion, col'or, in'stance, mar'shal, men'ace, 
min'ute, nur'ture, pos'ture, cen'sure, punc'ture, ven'ture, ran'- 
sack, ran'som, wit'ness, lev'ee, em-bar'rass, au'gur, wal'lop, 
gal'lop, en-(de-)vel'op, lar'rup. 

§ 62. Eocamples of Nouns accented on the first syllable: 
alum, am'bush, an'Ise, an'sti;er, an'vil, bal'last, bis'cuit (kit), 
bom'bast, bu'xom, blos'som, bo'som, be'som, bottom, ven'om, 
at'om, bor'ough, bra'sier (sher), bur'ial, bu'rin, can'vass, cap'- 
size, cham'oig, chap'lain, cas'sock, chil'blain, chieftain, cur'tain, 
car'mine, col'umn, com'rMe, cuck'oo, er'mine, hav'oc, ham'- 
mock, hick'ough (ckup), lar'ynx, mor'ass, marline, mar'shal, 
ol'ive, phal'anx, phar'ynx, pol'yp, prow'ess, etc.. etc. stir'rup, 
scallop, en-vel'op. 

Eocceptions of Noun^, accented on the second syllable: 
abysm', abyss', alarm', basalt^, bazaar', bouquet' (ay), cabal', 
caboo'se, cadet', career' (and all in eer, een, ier, oon,) caress^, 
champai^', cartouch', canoe', catarrh', cigar', cravat', 
costu'me, critique', duress', guitar', gazette', memoir' (war). 
mirS,ge', roman^ce', routine'. 

Examples of Adjectives, accented on the last syllable: acu'te, 
auste're, august', astu'te, benign', cornu'te, genteel', grotes'que, 
enti're, huma'ne, jeju'ne, joco'se, matu're, minu'tc, malign', 
moro'se, opa'que, pollute, robust', rotund', sere'ne, strumo'se. 

Exceptions of Adjectives, accented on the first ByUctble: 
az'ure, crim'son. 
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Saxon and Romanic Prefixes, 

§ 63. The following are the differences between Saxon and 
Romanic Prefixes, as regards their effect upon accent, vowel- 
sound, and spelling. 

1) The Saxon Prefixes a as in: a-side', a-b-afl'; &e as in: 
be-wail, beware; /or as in: forgive, forbear, (but forfeit and for- 
ward ought to be sounded and spelled fo'refeit, fo'reward) em 
or en* as in: embark, encroach; mis and un negative Prefixes, 
— are not accented, .and are joined only to Yerbs, mis and un 
also .to Adjectives; but very rarely to Nouns. They are very 
seldom joined to Romanic roots, and words so formed are likely 
to go entirely out of use. /S'e?/' when joined to Saxon roots, as 
In: self'-will, self-love, self -same is always accented; when to 
Romanic roots, as in: self-conceit', self esteem', self-con'fident, it 
is never accented. But it is always joined to Nouns and Adjec- 
tives only, never to Yerbs. 

§ 64. The Romanic Prefixes diSj as in: distend, diflUse, 
divulge; the negative Prefix in (im, il, ig) as in: insecure, im- 
pure, Ulic'it, ig-nore; ne as in: ne-g-lect', nefa'rious; re as in: 
repair', refuse^; se as in: secu're, sece'de;arevery rarely or never 
accented in Nouns of two syllables; but more frequently in 
words of three or more syllables of all kinds. All other Romanic 
Prefixes are accented in Nouns, less fi:*equently in Adjectives, 
quite exceptionally in Yerbs of two syllables, especially so con, 
(com, cor, col), in (when not negative), pefj pre, pro, post, 
sub, trans. But only those ending in a vowel can, when 
accented, have the long vowel sound, as in: de'pot, di'rect, 
pre'flx, pro'noun,* and none ought to have it The tendency 
of the language is evidently (if we conclude from the paramount 
number of cases) to pronounce all Prefixes, when accented, 
with a short vowel, as in: preface, prov'erb, rec'ord; and in 
words of three or more syllables this tendency is even more 
obvious. 



*) Not to be confounded with the Greek Prefix em or en, as in eml^lem, 
en'ergy ; nor with the French m in; en'vy, en'gine, em'peror. 
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§ 66. 2) The following Saxon Prefixes have no accent in 
Verbs and their Derivatives, but always in Nouns and Adjec- 
tives: /oVe, as in: forewarn', forebode' — ^Nouns: fo're-arm, fo're- 
legs; in as in: inbreed', indeed', ingraft,', insho're — ^Nouns and 
Adjectives: in'born, in'come, in'land; out^ as in: outdo', outvie' 
— Nouns: out'house, out'let; Adjective: out'standing; over ag 
in: oversee',, overlook'; — o'versight, o'verall (the Adjectives with 
over are rare and undecided); under, as in: underh'e, undergo' 
— Nouns: un'derling, un'dergrowth (Adjectives rare and unde- 
cided); wjp, as in: upset', i^pstart' — Nouns: upland, up'shot. No 
Adjectives. There are a few exceptions which ought to disappear. 

§ 66. Adverbs are as oftien accented on the first, as on the 
second component; in the latter case the second is the really 
idetermiiiing word, as in: throughout', insho're, instead', indeed'; 
but the first is so in: in'most, up'permost, ut'most (outmost), 
on'to, off'ward, on'ward, for'ward, out'right. 

§ 6Y. The difiference between an Anglo-Saxon and a 
Romanic Prefix, when accented, is that the former is followed 
always by a slight secondary accent on the root, as in: o"ver- 
sight', un"dergrowth', up'land', ouf'hou'se, while the Romanic 
Prefix is not, as in: sub'stance, trans'port, proj'ect, im'pulse, 
in'tellect, coun'terpart, etc. the second component has not the 
slightest accent, and is for that very reason so often shortened 
in vowel-sound, as in pur'chase, preface, prem'ise;, sur'feit, 
cir'cuit, etc.*) 

§ 68. 3) The same difference prevails as to Prefixes con- 
sisting of two syllables. Compare the accentuation of un"der- 
shrub' with in'terest; up"per-leath'er with coun'terfeiter; 
o"vers'eer with re'trograde, etc. etc. 

§ 69. Another difference consists in the Romanic Prefixes 
of two syllables having fi'equently the accent on their second 
syllable, which Saxon Prefixes of two syllables never admit. 
Compare superlative, inter'rogate, extra'neous, contra'riant, 
apoth'ecary, catas'trophe, hypoth'esis, etc. In exter'-n-al, infer'- 



*) Webstee is at variance with this observation, but is evidently wrong 
in this respect. No Romanic word ever had two accents. 
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n-al, super'n-al, it is true, the root is accented which in these 
and a few more words, like sub'-st-ance, in-st-ance, con-st-ance, 
ex-t-ant, etc. consists of one or two consonants only, instead 
of a whole syllable (the original Latin roots were composed 
with extra, intra, infra, supra; sta-). In all these, and many 
more words of three or more syllables which we shall have to 
mention, the English accent recedes from the Latin. This can 
be explained only upon the ground that popular consciousness 
does not consider Romanic Prefixes as real Prefixes, like the 
Anglo-Saxon, because the same are not transparent in their' 
meaning and that of their roots. The Romanic word is under- 
stood only as a whole, the Saxon in its constituent parts 

Romanic and Saxon Suffixes. 

§ To. .There are two kinds of SuflBxes, Formative and 
Modifying Suffixes. The former serve merely to derive one 
kind of words from the other, branch-words from roots or stems, 
as for instance: Nouns and Adjectives from Yerbs and Adverbs, 
Verbs from Nouns and Adjectives, Adjectives and Adverbs 
from Nouns. The latter in doing the same thing, at the same 
time, modify the meaning of the stem. Examples: 

From to haste (YerbJ are formed the Noun Abstract ha^ste 
and the Adjective hasty, and the Adverb hastily. Here we 
have to do with Formative Sufl&xes only. But in to hasten, 
hastener, hastening SippesiT Modifying SuflBxes; to hasten meaiia 
more than to haste; it means to cause haste, to make speed in 
one's self or in others, to haste purposely. And so in all Yerbs 
of Skxon descent in en. Or, if we take a Romanic root: to 
laud (praise); it gives the branch-words lauder, praiser, lau'd- 
ative, praising, which are formed with formative suffixes; but 
lau'dable, *what may be praised', lauda'tor, a professional 
praiser, or admirer; lauda'tion, a speech in praise of somebody, 
or something; lau'datoryj what belongs to admirers or flatterers, 
are Modifying Suffixes. 

This difference is of some importance in English, as accent 
and vowel-sound depend upon it. Merely Formative Suffixes of 
Romanic descent preserve the accent and vowel of root or stem, 
the more so, the more syllables a word has; Modifying Suffixes 
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assume the Lactin or Romanic principle of accenting and modify 
the vowel of the root. To Saxon Derivatives however this 
difference of accentuation is not extended. 

The following Romanic Suffixes are essentiaDy Formative 
and preserve root-vowel and root-accent: ment (forming 
Abstract Nouns, signifying simply the action, only now and 

then a thing or matter SiCtmg] corresponding to the Gerund 

SufQxing in Saxon words, which does, therefore," not exist, 
where of the same stem a branch in ment exists); ive (forming 
Adjectives, signifying ^one who' or *that which' simply acts, as 
the Yerb indicates — corresponding to the Saxon Participle or 
Adjective Suffix ingj which therefore exclude each other in 
Derivation); or (forming Names of Persons or tools which do 
the action of the Yerb— corresponding to Saxon er, so that the 
two Suffixes exclude each other in derivation; but -those in tor 
are Modifying; see below); ure (Abstract Nouns, indicating a 
passive state, such as expressed by the Passive of Transitive, 
and by Intransitive Yerbs); ry (ary, ory, fonning Adjectives 
from Nouns in or or tor, indicative of what belongs to such 
person or instrument— corresponding to Saxon ish, so that the 
two exclude each other in Derivation); ist and ism (the former 
means the person, the latter the action or manner of action 
indicated in Yerbs in ize. 

Modifying Suffixes are among the Romanic 1) tion and 
sion (ion) forming Abstract Nouns indicative of the act or 
state of the Yerb, but also of its result, and therefore jfrequently 
Concrete. ^ ^Nation" was the act of being born, but is that no 
longer; it is now concrete, signifying a number of men of the 
same birth. ^Caution' was originally the single act of heeding, 
now it is the habit of being on one's guard. 'Education' is first 
the continued action of educational efforts, next the state of 
being eflucated, next the results of the same, etc. 

2) tor and sor, forming Names of Persons habitually engaged 
in, or of instruments regularly serving in the action indicated 
by the Yerb. 

8) al and ial, ar and iar, ant and iant, ous and ious form 
Adjectives (and the former six also Concrete Nouns) indicative 
of 'that which, or him who is akin to, liable 4;o. likely to, or 
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gifted with' the paction of Verb or Noun. They commonly affect 
the vowels of their stems. In a similar manner ablCj ible, uble 
indicate that 'which' or 'one who .can (may) be made to suffer' 
the action of Transitive Yerbs, or can perform it, if formed 
from Intransitive. They frequently shift the accent, or else 
shorten the root vowel of their stems. Likewise ic and teal 
'that which is akin to', shorten the root-vowel. 

4) ize and ify form Yerbs from Nouns and Adjectives 
meaning 'to make' such as the stem denotes; ate, ite and nte 
form Yerbs from Nouns, Adjectives and Adverbs, meaning con- 
tinued or repeated, or intensified or weakened action, and 
therefore shitt the accent. 

5) ence or ency, ance or ancy, and acyj ity^ ty are Formative 
Suflftxes for Abstract Nouns when formed from extant Adjec- 
tives, as in: present— presence, decent — decency, accordant — 
accordance, verdant^verdancy, intricate — intricacy; proper— 
property. They simply express in form of a Noun what the 
Adjective expresses in form of an Abstract Adjective, without 
adding any new feature, and therefore preserve the accent of 
thefr Adjective stem. But the Abstract Nouns in ity, deriv^ 
as well from other stems as from Abstract Adjectives, are the 
most abstract of all nouns, rarely admitting a concrete side- 
meaning; they denote the habitual quality, and are therefore 
Modifying Suffixes. Consequently they shift the accent of 
thefr Adjective stems. 

6) age and ige, ace and ice are Abstract with a decided 
leaning to the Concrete. 'Solace' for instance is first the action 
of comforting, or state of being comforted, but more frequently 
the means by which either is produced. Vestige the trace left 
of a thing; college a place of learning; carnage the effect of 
slaughtering; solstice a time in the year; etc. They commonly 
shift the Latin place of accent and incUne to a shortening of 
the root-vowel. 

This difference on the part of the language in the treatment 
of Romanic and Saxon Derivatives, and especially of Formative 
and Modifying Romanic Suffixes, is much too abstruse for 
children. The teacher ought to understand it, in order to 
satisfy the curiosity of such older pupils as wish to have the 
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seeming inconsistencies explained, that obtain in accentuation 
and vowel-soun^ of words of three or more syllables. It is a 
pity that this difference is not only not consistently carried 
through, but frequently interfered with by other principles. 

§ '71. Now the Latin accent in words of three or more 
syllables, was on the Ante-Penult (third syllable from the end) 
excepting such words which had two or more consonants 
between the root-vowel and that of the ending, or a long vowel 
in the Penult, when the accent was on the Penult (second 
syllable from the end). Examples: credu'litas, credulita'tis; 
am'bulo — ambula'bam; conten'tus, conten'tlo. But as English 
contracted two syllables into one in: edit'io — edit'ion, egreglus 
— egre'gious; and all words similarly formed, it preserved in some 
cases the Latin place of accent^ but not the Latin Principle of 
accenting; in other cases, where it ground off the final Latin 
syllable, as in: enumera're — enu'merate; fatalis'mus— /a'taZism; 
baccalau'reus — bach'elor; amoro'sus — am'orous; purifica're — 
pu'rify; luculen'tus — lu'culent; lamenta'bilis — lam'ento^le, etc. 
it preserved the Latin Principle of accenting, but not the 
Latin place of accent. In other cases, finally, it succeeded in 
preserving both, in spite of considerable changes in the final 
syllable and word-sound as in: per'sequoT^^per'secute; contin'- 
uus — contin'ual; maxlmus— maa^'maZ; extre'mitas —extrem'ity; 
while in unchanged Latin forms it kept, of course, both also, 
as in: acu'men, ge'nius, auro'ra, pre'raium. 

Thus a maze of intricacies and seeming inconsistencies w^ 
produced, which seems to render a reform toward rule and 
uniformity well nigh impossible. Nevertheless, it is not a very 
hopeless attempt to suggest some measures of reform, always 
provided that they are gradually introduced through the 
medium of general schooling. Abolish first, gradually, all 
exceptions to those rules indicated in our Third Reader and 
below in our Manual, the whole number of which cannot be 600 
at most; and the reform of sounding and spelling will remain 
but a matter of time. As long as the Dictionaries retain such 
monstrous accentuations, as mul'tiplicate (multiplicate) dem'on- 
strate (demon'strate), char'acter and char'acterize (charac'ter, 
charac'terize), emigrant (emi'grant), con'versant(conver'sant), 
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referable (refer'able), ad'jective (adjec'tive), ju'dicative (judic'- 
ative), ten'ebrous (teneb'rous), etc. — the principle requires 
the accentuation such as is given in parentheses — every 
attempt at reform must be futile. But the remedy which is 
perfectly applicable in all cases, as we are about to show, is 
simple enough: In all Latin coords carry the Latin Principle 
tJiroughy to accent on the Antepenult all words of three or 
more syllableSj which have a short Penult; to accent on the 
Penult all those which have a long one (naturally long votoel, 
or two consonants after the root-vowel). 

That the spirit of the language intended to carry this very 
principle through as a general law, which has been ignored and 
subverted to a great degree by the learned, is easily proved by 
the fact that the law has mostly prevailed in those cases which 
enter more or less into popular parlance, while it has been 
almost subverted only in those cases which remain within the 
strictly scientific sphere. Those Nouns in a'tor^ Adjectives in 
ory and ary and ablCj ible, uNe, Yerbs in ize, etc., which arc 
accented on the fourth or even fifth syllable from the end, aitj 
rarely, if ever, heard in the popular tongue; while those which 
are, have as a rule the accent on the third or second syllable 
back — according to the principle. Likewise Adjectives in ant 
and entj and their Derivative Nouns in ancy and encyj which 
are accented in contravention to the principle, as: con'versant, 
com'plaisant, ex'cellent, cur'rency, ascen'dancy, delin'quency, 
etc., are not familiar to the unlearned, or when they are so, 
have been introduced in modern times through the learned. 
The latter are therefore in duty bound and best able to carry 
accentuation back to its principles. 

Learned men seem to have imagined that the radical 
syllable should in all Romanic Derivatives be accented, as is 
the case with all Anglo-Saxon branch-words., In this belief 
they may have been confirmed by the undeniable fact, that the 
Latin Principle lays of itself in a great many cases the accent 
on the root syllable, as for instance in almost all Adjectives in 
ble and ive, Nouns in ment and ure. And so they accented in 
all words under their exclusive control the radical syllable, 
with the exception of Verbs in ate, ute, ize, which wouM^ma^i 
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too bad a sound, if accented in all cases on the root. This 
inconsistency, however, led to all the other inconsistencies con- 
nected with English accentuation. The number of verbs in 
ate, utCj ize is very large, and though they constitute, with rare 
exceptions, a useless luxury of the language, they seem to be 
almost indispensable to the lettered, and have sprouted into 
thousands of Derivative Adjectives, Nouns and Adverbs. The 
question then arose how to accent these Adjectives, Nouns, etc. 
r— on the Prefix, Root or Suffix? and it was decided in the most 
inconsistent manner, and could not be otherwise decided. Thus 
it is, that we find nearly 1500 words in the Dictionaries, about 
the accentuation of which the arbiters of the language them- 
selves cannot agree. And in whole classes of words, about 
which they agree, they disagree with the Law of the Language 
and Euphony. 

Pronunciation and Orthography of Romanic words of 
three or more syllables. 

• § T2. I. Verbs. Yerbs of three or more syllables consist of 
1) Words with a Prefix of two syllables, and*a Root of one 
(or two), such as: circumvent', circumscri'be, counteract', coun- 
terbaVance, countermand', countermi'ne, counterpoi'se (and so 
ought to be accented coun'terfeit, coun'tersign), counterseal', 
interce'de, interest', interfe're, introdu'ce, superadd', etc. 
Exception: inter'pret. The great majority of these arc accented 
on the root, while the Greek ones in ize or yze are accented on 
the first syllable, as an'alyze, cat'echize, or on the second as: 
apol'ogize, apos'trophize, etc. Latin Nouns of the same form- 
ation are for the most part accented on the first syllable of the 
Prefix, as: coiin'terbalance, coun'tercurrent, coun'terdrain, 
coun'terpart, in'terest, su'percharge. In words of four or more 
syllables the accent will then be on the fourth or even fifth 
from the end — which may^be tolerated, since we have here to 
do with Compounds Improper, which may have two accents, a 
stronger one on the Prefix, and g, weaker one on the root- 
syllable. 

§ T3. 2) Words with two Prefixes and a Root of one (or 
two) syllables, such as: co-in-ci'de, com-pre-hend' (com"-pro- 



mit' and com^'promi'se arc exceptions) rccompo'se, recommit' 
(rec'ompense, rec'oncile, and rec'ommend are exceptions), recon- 
sid'er, reconstruct', recollect', discommend', disenchant', dis- 
engage', disentan'gle, etc. Exceptions are: discom'fit, encom'- 
pass, discom'fort. Some few half Saxon Compounds belong 
here, such as: disbelieve' disembo'dy, reembark', etc. Nouns of 
the same configuration are mostly (and all ought to be) 
accented on the First Prefix, though this should be the 
fourth or fifth syllable back, because these words are under- 
stood to be Compounds Improper. 

§ H. 3) Words with one Prefix syllable and a stem of two 
or more, which are accented on the root, as: aban'don, abol'ish, 
accom'plish, admon'ish, replen'ish (and all such in ish are thus 
accented and have the vowel-sound of the root short), accus'tom, 
exhib'it, admin'ister, conjec'ture, consid'er, distin'guish, con- 
tin'ue, decol'or, discol'or, decred'it, demer'it, depos'it, deliv'er, 
devel'op, deter'mine, disfa'vor (should be disfav'or), disfig'ure, 
dishev'el, dismem'ber, dispir'it, disqui'et, dissem'ble, elic'it, 
embar'rass, enam'el, encoun'ter, endeav'or, enfran'chlse, en- 
gen'der, enven'om, envi'ron, envis'age, impov'erish, infil'ter, 
inhab'it, inhib'it, inher'it, inspir'it, remod'el, seques'ter, surren'der, 
etc. to the number of about 150, inclusive of rare and obsolete 
ones. A few are half Saxon, as: bela'bor, belea'guer, dishear'ten. 
Exceptiojisare: allines'ce, as: acquies'ce, coales'ce, convales'ce, 
deliques'ce, effbrves'ce, evanes'ce, efflores'ce, intumes'ce; and 
ascertain' (a very strange accentuation), cov'enant,coun'tenance, 
electioneer', espal'ier (a very strange accentuation), im- 
portu'ne. 

4) Words with a stem of three syllables, as: cal'ender, dis'- 
cipline, min'ister, or'nament, rid'icule — the first three ought to 
be accented on the Penult — domineer', engineer', magazine'. 

The great bulk, however, of Romanic Verbs of three or more 
syllables consist of: 

§ T5. 6) Those in ate, nte, ize {ise is in all cases the more 
correct spelling, see Haldeman * Affixes') and Ify (&fy) which 
accent the Antepenult, if the Penult is short, or the Penult, 
when it is long by two consonants or longradic^ lYz^^^S^fe 
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are about 600 in ate, about 30 in ute, about 200 in ize (and 
new ones may easily be formed) and over 100 in ify and ejy 
(and new ones may be formed). Among this great number 
are irregular only: 

a. ar'bitrate, cor'uscate, con'-(de'-ob'-)secrate, designate, 
dev'astate, emigrate im'- (trans'-) migrate, hi^bemate, im'- 
(per'-)petrate. legislate, lu'cubrate, redin'tegrate, and a very 
few rare ones, most of which ought to be and easily might be 
accented on the Penult. 

&. os'cillate, scin'tillate, titillate, vacillate, which may be 
tolerated, only one I being audible, wherefore only one ought 
to be written.*) 

c. alienate, dete'riorate, meliorate, are regular, when pro- 
nounced aVyenate, deter'yorate, mel'yorate; domiciliate, 
humiliate, spoliate if the i is sounded as a vowel, which holds 
also good of all like associate, neg'otiate, initiate, perpetuate, 
punc'tuate, etc. — Mul'tiplicate and per'egrinate ought to be 
multiplicate, pereg'rinate. 

d. The root-vowel is long only in such words as have 
radical % or vowel before another vowel, as: adju'dicate, 
agglu'tinate, lu'bricate, etc. vi'olate, etc. and exceptionally in: 
abbre'viate, dete'riorate, hi'bernate, me'diatc, ra'diate, scllate, 
va'riate, and a few rare ones more, which should here be 
short. Not the length of vowel in Latin, but the length of 
vowel in English is decisive; our language does regard for the 
Latin lengths in ac'curate (euro), in'duratc (durus), aspirate 
(spTro); but jt heeds English lengths, as in mc'diate (me'dium), 
va'riate (vary), abbre'viate (brief). Now even English lengths 
being not respected in: in'vocate (invo'ke), conspir'ator, con- 
splra'tion, conspir'acy (conspi're), and in thousands of cases 
more: why should we cling to inconsistencies? — Where nearly 
a thousand words are arrayed on the one hand against a few 
dozen on the other: have we, then, not a Law of the Language 



*) By the way: why should we not pronounce exag'geraJU, and mg^gest with 
the sound of gtsh, and pronounce and speU vac'cillate (yac'illate) like vac'- 
dnate with the sound of kd. The EngUsh organs eon do it And why aorft'- 
maU instead of ac'climate? 
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established, to which all exceptions should conform themselves ? 
Besides, has not already the popular instinct corrected a wrong 
accentuation in accenting on the Penult such words, as: alter'- 
nate, compen'sate, concen'trate, conden'sate, consum'mate, 
contem'plate, demon'strate, incul'cate, promulgate, remon' 
strate, illustrate, and many more ? Sec Note § 16. 

e. Among words in ute all in minute, statute, secute, volute, 
solute (Adjectives and Nouns no less than Yerbs) are regular; 
irregular are only all in trib'ute, as: contrib'ute, attrib'ute, dis- 
trib'ute, retrib'ute, (Noun attribute) and ought to be reformed. 

/. Among those in ize (ise) are irregular: 

ad'vertise, ag'grandize, ex'ercise, ex'orcise, fra'ternize, 
mod'ernize, rec'ognize and a few rare ones more, because they 
ought to be accented on the Penult (fra'ternize and legalize 
should have fra- and 16g- short) ; 

g. allegorize, an'imaUze, char'acterize,sys'tematize, because 
they should be accented on the Antepenult; 

h, Americanise, Chris'tianize, familiarize, fed'eralizc, gen'- 
neralize, lib'eralize, nationalize, naturalize, pop'ularize, repub'- 
hcanize, revolu'tionize, sec'ularize, may be tolerated, because 
they are (and should he) pronounced with the Antepenult and 
Penult contracted into one syllable. 

i. Among words in ify and e/y there are no exceptions. 
Why glo'rify, no'tify should have a long vowel, when ed'ify, 
grat'ify, rat'ify, modify, specify, vilify, verify, codify, clarify, 
typify, Latin root: aedes, verus; English root: gra'te, ra'te, 
mo'de, spe'cies, vile, co'de, clear, ty'pe, have not, is impossible 
to say. 

§ T6. Note, Nouns and Adjectives in ate, ute, and those in 
Ite and ity ode, ote and ete should be reduced to the same law 
which obtains with regard to verbs; that is to say, as they are 
all accented like Verbs of the same end-syllables, their vowel- 
sound in the end-syllable should be made uniformly long, or 
better (in order to distinguish them from verbsj uniformly 
short. The inconsistency in sounding Nouns like ap'petite, 
pros'elyte, ac'onlte, cosmop'olTte, satellite, an'tidote, an'tipode 
(Plural: antip'6d6s), cre'osote, ren'egade, re'gicide, etc. with a 
long final vowel side by side with coun'terfeit, hyp'ocrlte, par'- 
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aslte, per'quislte, deficit, ben'cfit; and Adjectives such as: 
ex'pedlte, er'udlte, bi'partlte, rec'ondite, ob'sol^te, with a long 
final vowel, side by side with req'uislte, ap'-(op'-com'-)pos!te, 
de-(in'-) finite, ex'quislte, fa'vorlte, ex'plicit, (side by side with 
implic'it, ) — is too obvious. 

§ Tt. II. Adjectives of Romanic descent and three or more 
syllables follow the Latin Principle of Accentuation, if we 
except one class of those in &Ze, and one of ^hose in ary, ory. 

1) Those corresponding to Latin Participles Present in ens 
(English ent) and arts (ant), tens and ians (lent and iant) and 
others formed after their analogy are accented on the 
Antepenult, if the Penult is short, but on the Penult, when it 
is long. Examples: per'manent, repug'nant, ra'diant, etc. 

§ 78. The only exceptions among two or three hundred are: 

a. con'versant, em'igrant (im'- trans'-), prot'estant, which 
ought to be accented on the Penult; 

&, diVettant, ex'cellent, which may be tolerated, only one 
consonant being audible in the Penult; 

c. a'ncient, adve'nient, reni'tent, expe'dient, compla'cent, 
circumja'cent; preve'nient, transpa'rent, aspi'rant, should have 
short radical vowels so as to sound: an'cient, ad-(pre-)ven'ient, 
ren'itent, expedient, com'pl^cent, circumjacent, trans'p^rent, 
as'plrant. 

§ 79. 2) Those in hie (there are a number of such among 
them, as are formed— and many new ones may be formed — 
from Transitive Saxon Yerbs, but which are not poetical, and 
belong exclusively to the Technical Terms proper) to the 
number of about 1500, are to about two-thirds accented on the 
Penult, because derived from Oxytone Yerbs, if we pronounce 
the final e silent. But as in correct (and popular) pronunci- 
ation hie is sounded hU^ with e audible, they are indeed 
accented on the Antepenult. About one third are derived 
from Yerbs with stems of two syllables, and are therefore 
pronounced with e silent in hle^ because the root is accented 
in the great bulk of all. (See Third Reader.) 

§ 80. The following however are accented on the Prefix, as 
though they were derived from Yerbs in ate, Itc, tite — which 
holds good of a fewionly (most of them are accented on the 
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Saxonized stem) : ab'rogable, ad'mirable, accom'modable, 
comfortable, cOm'parable, cog'nizable, con'querable, cor'rigible, 
des'picable, dis'putable, dis'ciplinable, dis'soluble, eligible, 
en'viable, ev'itable, ex'ecrable, ex'orable, ex'piable, ex'plicable, 
ex'tricable, indep'recable, indis'soluble, ir'ritable,mter'pretable, 
par'donable, pen'etrable, pred'leable, preferable, per'meable, 
profitable, prop'agable, pros'ecutable, rec'ognizable, rec'oncil- 
able, referable, res'cuable, res'oluble, rep'arable, refutable, 
rep'utable, resus'citable, rev'ocable, sep'arable, sufferable — 
and inderible (contracted from indelebile.) 

Accented on the Suflix are all in fiable"^) (from Verbs in 
yy) as: justifi'able, diversifi'able, electrifi'able, etc. and 
ferment'able, present'able, (the root here is the consonant s) 
while in lam'entable (from to lament') the derivation is lost 
sight of. 

The root-vowel is never changed in derivatives from 
Saxon roots, as: hea'lable, loa'nable, know'able, rai'sable, 
sa'lable, ro'llable, rewar'dable, ta'mable, tea'chable, tri'able, 
voi'dable, wea'rable, weighable, wieldable, etc., etc. But why 
it should not be shortened in Roman roots, as in: so'ciable, 
subscri'bable, sus- (main- re-) tai'nable, exci'table, expi'rable, 
exha'lable, impla'cable, impo'sable, etc.^ etc. . although it is 
shortened in: san'able and insan'able, indoclble, indelible, 
impugn'able, divisible, impedlble and in all those accented on 
the Prefix like evltable, ex'orable, rep'arable, rev'ocable, and 
finally in abominable, evap'orable, etc., etc. is not obvious. 

Thus ye see that lettered men have rendered the accen- 
tuation and vowel-sound intricate and impossible to learn by 
rules without the constant aid of the Dictionary, because 
they acted on the mistaken belief, that the Adjectives in hie 
must be accented and sounded like the verb-roots, which 
is true only, when we put 'stems' in the place of 'roots', and 
. even then it presupposes an exact knowledge of Latin and 
Romanic languages for correct accentuation. On the other 
hand we see how popular instinct has succeeded in obviating 



*) The Dictionaries accent them aU on the root, Wbbstsb with a (second- 
ary accent besides, aa »boYe. Not so in popular usage, 
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all the difficulties, by earryiiig throng the Latin porinciple, and 
accenting all these Adjectires cm the Antep^iult, but with a 
silent eofblem those where otherwise the acc^it would fall on 
the fourth syllable fixan the end. Or are we so entirely wrong 
in asserting that p(^nlar pariance pronounces: par'donabl, 
abom'inabl, profitably as distinguished fixHU edibel, sen'sibel, 
accep'tabel? If we are not, the Dictionaries should take notice 
of this remai^ble difference. 

§ 81. 3) Adjectiyes in cU (icU), an (ian) of three or more 
syllables obey the Latin Principle, and so do Xouns of their 
form, but so that all Nouns, derived from Oxytone Yerbs are 
accented on the Penult. JBmmples: 

all in icaZ (derived from Adjectives in ic or after their anal- 
ogy) as: apathet'ical, canon'ical, iden'tical, fanatical, magical, 
med'ical, radical, topical, tropical, ver'ticid. 

All in o'nial and &rial (from Nouns in ony and dry, or 
after their analogy, with long 0, to bear the weight of the 
accent among so many short syllables,) as: baro'nial, accesso'- 
rial, ceremo'nial, edito'rial, matrimo'nial, mano'rial; and thus 
also a few in e'ricUj e'nicU, u'ricU, as: mate'rial, ethe'real, 
ge'nial, ve'nial, cent'urial, merc'urial; finally, corpo'real. 

AH in tioncU, sioncU (from Nouns in tionjSion), as: constitu'- 
tional, conditional, rational, sensa'tional, succes'sional, con- 
fes'sional, etc. 

All in tu'dinal (from Nouns in tude), as: latitu'dinal, long- 
itu'dinal, etc. 

All in Ural (from Nouns in ure) and oralj as: cc^ijec'tural, 
struc'tural, cor'poral, pec'toral, tem'poral. 

All in ual (from Latin stems; the u must not be neglected), 
as: cas'ual, individual, mu'tual, punc'tual, rit'ual, spirit'ual, 
u'sual. * 

Finally from various Latin stems: animal, ap'odal, capital, 
con'jugal, convivial, cer'ebral, crim'inal, decimal, fu'neral, 
gcn'eral, lac'teal, laf eral, lib'eral,lin'eal, lit'eral, original, min- 
eral, maximal, minimal, nominal, prin'cipal, prodigal, trivial. 

Accented on the Penult are regularly: abys'mal, occiden'tal, 
alinien'tal (and all in en'tal, from Adjectives in ent and Nouns 
iu men^); infer'nal, inter'nal, mater'nal, pater'nal, frater'nal, 
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super'nal; coe'val, prime'val (the Latin root has oe instead 
of e), trans ver'sal. 

Those in ^'JaZ and cioZ, as: superficial Judicial, commer'- 
cial, etc. should not slight the I after c, but have the accent 
really on the Antepenult. 

§ 82. Nouns derived from Oxytone Yerbs, such as: acquit- 
tal, arri'val,avow'al, carou'sal,conimit'tal, compri'sal, dismis'sal, 
deni'al, dispo'sal, dis(ap-)pro'val, de (dis- pro-) po'sal, espou'sal, 
portray'al, rever'sal, re (sur-) vi'val, renew'al (Saxon), refu'sal, 
requi'tal (Saxon), retrio'val (Saxon), re (super-) vi'sal, surpri'- 
sal, transpo'sal, uphea'val (Saxon), etc., etc. have a weighty 
English Penult, and are therefore accented on it. 

§ 83. Words in an and tan ot three or more syllables are 
few and rare, but regular: American, dia'rian (why not 
dla'rian?) gramma'rian,llbra'rian (why not llbra'rian?),lat'eran, 
meridian, In'dian, metropolitan, octogena'rian (and similar 
ones),vet'eran. — Academician, magician, physician, politician 
and a few similar ones are real exceptions and difficult to mend, 
because popular. ^ 

Words in e'an, as: Europe'an, hyperbore'an, adamante'an, 
etc. are in their way regular. 

§ 84. 4) Adjectives in tive and sive (see § 62) to the 
number of nearly 1000, are derived from Latin Participles 
Praet. or after their analogy; two-thirds from Oxytone Verbs, 
which are therefore accented on the Penult, such as: distinc't- 
ive, convulsive, destruc'tive, discur'sive, exten'sive, effec'tive, 
erup'tive,. cxces'sive, eva'sive, introduc'tive, osten'sive, etc.^ — 
Nearly one third are accented on the Antepenult, as: adminis'- 
trative, compar'atiye, consec'utive, cxec'utive, declar'ative, 
illus'trative, imper'ative, indic'ative, accu'sative, infinitive, 
prepar'ative, priv'ative, primitive, prerog'ative, provoc'ative, 
representative, superlative, transitive, etc. 

§ 85. The following only, derived from Proparoxytone 
Yerbs (such as are accented on the Antepenult) are irregular, 
and accented on the fourth syllable from the end. Being all 
proper to the scientific department of language, they might 
easily bo reformed : 

Accererative, ab'dicative*, consolldative*, corrob'orative, 
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cu'mulative, dec'orative, delib'erative, discrim'inative, du'plicar 
tive, elu'cidative*, ein'anative*, em'ulative*, enu'merative, 
enun'ciative, eradlcative, es'timative*, evac'uative*, exag'- 
gerative, exon'erative, expec'torative*, ex'plicative, fed'erative, 
fig'urative, gen'erative, ger'minative, imag'inative*, im'itative*, 
im'plicative*, iadiscrim'inative, initiative, insin'uative*, ir'rita- 
tive*, it'erative, in'-(con'- sub'-)stitutive*, lac'erative*, pred'ica- 
tive*, prop'agative*, leg'islative*, manip'ulative*, med'itative*, 
oblit'erativc, op'erative, originative, os'cillative*, palliative, 
per Torative, qualitative*, quan'titative*, rec'reative*, redu'plica- 
tive, refrig'erative, reg'ulative, remu'nerative, resus'citative*, 
retallativc, sep'arative*. spec'ulative, stim'ulative*, subor'dina- 
tive*, ter'minativc, un'dulative*, veg'etative*, ven'tilative*, 
vitu'perative. — But, though formed from the same class of 
Yerbs in atQ and ute: inch'oative, indic'ative, dimin'utive, 
interrog'ative, con-(dis-re-)trib'utive. 

Note^ The last edition of Webster (1869) marks all those 
words singled out by a * with a double accent, a primary one on 
the syllable which we accent, and a secondary on the Suffix at 
with long t;oM;eJ /— Now, either this is indeed the adopted accen- 
tuationand vocalizing of the be'st society — which we shall doubt 
till the fact is proven;— in that case it was the obvious duty of 
the Lexicographer to correct the glaring abuse. Or else this 
is not the established sounding of all those words: — then in 
what light does the Lexicographer appear ? Does he not by his 
unfortunately too great influence help to spoil his mother- 
tongue ? We challenge him to show any reasonable pretext 
why the above difierence in sounding should prevail. Not 
the slightest is to be found. The matter may to many appear 
trivial, but it is not. It is one of those evidences which prove 
that English has no more dangerous enemies than its self- 
constituted guardians. Is it then not time that a convention 
of Comparative Philologists should undertake to give us a 
Standard Dictionary and Grammar of our language ? 

And while all mjlcative are accented on the fifth: syllable 
from the end, as: am'plificative, jus'tificative, modlficative, 
quallficative, the only word 'significative' is accented on the 
fourth II Consistency, thou art a jewel!— Who can, after such 
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'significative^ specimens any longer deny that it is the lettered, 
especially Grammarians, Lexicographers and the like, who 
have established in our language confusion as the supreme 
law ? Starting from the assumption that the radical syllable 
ought in Romanic Adjectives to be accented, they did not see 
that in most cases they accented, indeed, the Latin root, but 
in others the Anglicized stem, in others the Prefix, in others a 
Suifix. How can such monsters of accentuation as those in 
ficative, how can ^ad'jective, sub'stantive, ex'pl6tive, ex'cr6tive, 
sup'pietive,' side by side with 'com ple'tive, decre'tive, accre'- 
tive, concre'tive' ; how can 'extro'itive' and 'transitive' be ex- 
cused, if stem or root is to be accented? How can 'imaginative' 
(root m-), originative (root o'ri-), how 'interrog'ative' (fi'om 
inter'rogate) and similar accents be excused ? 

§ 86. 6) Adjectives in ous ('having', or 'ing'), all Latin or 
Romanic, to the number of about 400, are, because they pre- 
serve the Latin termination, at the same time regular, while 
they are also mostly accented on the Romanic root. They 
should all be spelled in us instead of ous. 

Those in tfJerouSj ig'erous grow by one syllable in compar- 
ison with the Latin */er, Iger; they are all very rare. (Some 
of the following contract Latin o^sus in ous,) 

Those in ulous, as: cred'ulous, em'idous, fab'ulous, glob'- 
ulous, gar'rulous, mirac'ulous, neb'ulous, pop'ulous, quer'ulous, 
ridic'ulous, scru'pulous, sed'ulous, strid'ulous, trem'ulous. 

Those in Uous, as: ambig'uous, conspic'uous, con'gruous, 
contig'uous, contin'uous, decid'uous, innoc'uous, impet'uous, 
perspic'uous,promis'cuous, presump'tuous,sen'suous, spirituous, 
super'fluous, sump'tuous, tempes'tuous, ten'uous, tumul'tuous, 
unc'tuous, vac'uous, vir'tuous, volup'tuous. 

Those in 6rous^ as:, am'orous, dec'orous, dol'orous, hu'm- 
orous, o'dorous (why not od'orous?), ran'corous, rig'orous, tim'- 
orous, va'porous (why not vap'orous ?), vig'orous; Exceptions: 
cano'rous, sono'rous. 

Those in ious (eous) as: a'queous (why not aq'ueous?), 
abste'mious, bilious, cu'rious, commo'dious (why not commod'- • 
ious?), co'pious, e'brious (why not copious, eb'rious?), du'biqus, 
^n'vious, hid'eous,illus'triou9,impelious (imperious ?), im'pious^ 
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induB'trions, fiVeouBj jden'teoos^ pre'Tkms (prevloiis?), pnnctU'- 
ious, te'dious (tedious ?),va'rioas (Tar1oas?)yaeYicHis(8er'i0i]s ?), 
gpu'rioos, 8tipercil1oii8,rebel'liou8, i^to'rioas, uxo'rkMiSy nproa'r- 
iouSj usa'nous, Tica'rions, Ticto^ous, labotions, acnmo'nioiis, 
and an in (ynums. 

Those in erauSj as: dex'terous, lech'erons (Saxon), nu'mer- 
ous, o'nerons (why not on'erous ?), mur'deroas, pon'derous, 
treoch'erous, obstrep'eroos, pros'perous, slan'derons, nl'cerous. 
Exception: ten'ebrous. 

All in u'cums, IdiouSj a'geoua^ gious, tious, cUms ac- 
cented on Penult, as: advanta'geous, capa'cious, capricious, 
coura'geous, conta'gious, fero'cious, preco'cious, preten'tious 
and for consistency's sake also: insidious, perfidious, etc. Of 
course also those in en'tous^ eTVdoua, men'tous, as: porten'tous, 
tremen'dous, momen'tous; longe'vous, accli'vous, pro-(de-)cli'- 
vous, desi'rous, cadu'cous; enor'mous, amor'phous, saltpe'trous. 

6) Adjectives in If arm are regular, but few and rare: 
acin'iform, a'eriform, actin'iform, a'quiform(whynotaq'uiform?), 
capilliform, co'niform, u'niform, etc. 

§ 87. 1) Adjectives (and some Nouns) in ary and o^^ 
('belonging to' — ^Nouns:*those who, or place of ) to the number 
of about 600, represent the acnie of confusion, though ahnost 
exclusively used in scientific parlance. Lexicographers seem 
to have imagined that the Latin root ought to be accented, 
and they have carried this principle through in the majority of 
cases; but the exceptions amount to over 200. In some of the 
latter, instead of the Latin root, the Saxonized stem is accented, 
which is either a Prefix or a Suffix syllable; in others even this 
principle has been given up. 

a. Those in tory and sory are formed fi'om Concrete Nouns 
in tor and sor by the addition of the Suffix y, or after the 
analogy of such, and as these Nouns ought all to be Paroxy- 
tones, the Adjectives which have one syllable more ought to be 
Proparoxy tones: 

The following are so accented, being derived from Oxytone 
Verbs: acces'sory, adstric'tory, advi'sory, admis'sory, (butdim'- 
issory which is not excused by derivation, while promissory is) 
compul'sory, re- (con-) ces'sory, consls'tory (N), coutradic'tor7, 
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confec'tory (and all in dictory smd factory) cur'sory, decep'tory 
(but dec'r6tory, des'ultory, dilatory in spite of dlla'tor), direc'- 
tory, discur'sory, detrac'tory, de- (il-,e-) lu'sory, excVusory, 
con- (in-)cen'sory, incl'sory, de- (in-) fu'sory, interces'sory, intro- 
duc'tory, (but in'ventory, N. Y.), persua'sory, precep'tory, 
reprehen'sory, refrac'tory, (butrep'ertory, N.), reproduc'tory, 
redemp'tory, repul'sory, respon'sory, sen'sory, secre'tory (side 
by side with ex-'(sup'-)pietory), supervi'sory, trajec'tory. 
Those like au'ditory, monitory, pu'nitory, interloc'utory are 
excusable. 

The following are accented on the Latin root, on the fourth 
syllable back: abju'ratory, acclam'atory, accu'satory, absol'- 
utory , adhor'tatory, commen'datory, condolatory*, consolatory*, 
confir'matory^ confis'catory, contrib'utory, cul'patory, declar'a- 
tory, defam'atory, dam'natory, derog'atory, distillatory, emen'- 
datory, enun'ciatory, exclam'atory, exci'tatory*, excuJ'patory, 
excu'satory, exec'utory, expatlatory, expository, exploratory*, 
explan'atory, explor'atory, feu'datory, gladlatory, grad'atory, 
gy'ratory*, illuslratory, incli'natory, inflam'matory, initiatory, 
insin'uatory, interrog'atory, invi'tatory*, lau'datory, lav'atory, 
man'datory, mi'gratory*, nu'gatory, or'atory, obser'vatory (N.) 
perfu'matory, perspi'ratory*, (but per'emptory!), prec'atory, 
pred'atory, preser'vatory, procu'ratory, pronun'ciatory, propit- 
iatory, pul'satory, pur 'gatory , pro-(in-, ex- ) hibltory , resto'ratory*, 
repos'itory (N.), reconcillatory, refor'matory, refu'tatory, 
reser'vatory, respi'ratory*, retaliatory, retrib'utory, ro'tatory*, 
sal'tatory, salu'tatory, san'atory, vi'bratory*. Noun: dor'- 
mitory. 

The following are accented on the Latin root, on the fifth 
syllable back: aml)ulatory, accel'eratory, abbre'viatory*, caV' 
culatory, ejac'ulatory, emas'culatory, exag'geratory, excom- 
mu'nicatory, expos'tulatory, exten'uatory, ful'minatory, gr ad- 
ulatory, hallu'cinatory, inau'guratory, ju'dicatory, lab'oratory, 
lach'rymatory, lu'cubratory, mas'ticatory, mitigatory, os'cul' 
atory, pos'tulatory, recrim'inatory,recu'peratory,refrig'eratory, 
remu'neratory, un'dulatory, vin'dicatory. 

The following are also accented on the fifth syllable back, 
Wbicb is a Prefix: ap'plicatory, ap'probatory, el'evatory, 
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ex'ecratory, ex'plicatory, improv'isatory, im'precatory, in'voc- 
atory, ir'ritatory, obligatory, predlcatory, rev'ocatory, 
sep'aratory, sup'plicatory — and on the fourth and a Prefix: 
transitory, prom'ontory (N), ter'ritory (N). 

The following are accented on SuflBxes: gestic'ulatory, 
significatory, jus"tifica'tory. 

We refrain from detailing the many inconsistencies in the 
above cases, as regards the accent, and in the words with 
Asterisks the vowel-sound. All these words ought to be, and 
easily might be made Proparoxy tones. 

§ 88. &. Those in ary are more difficult to mend, because 
more in popular use. The latter Suffix, prolonged from ar 
might be, in the course of time, again curtailed into ar, then 
the accent would be regular after the Latin Principle, except 
in a few cases, which would offer no difficulties. 

Words ending in entary and en'tiary are, in spite of their 
different derivation, all Proparoxytones, as: elemen'tary, 
documen'tary, parliamen'tary, sedimen'tary ; eviden'tiary, 
peniten'tiary, plenipoten'tiary. Only mo'mentary, sed'entary, 
and un'guentary are excepted. 

Words in tionary, sionay^y, ionary, from Nouns in tion. sion, 
ion, preserve the accent and root-vowel of thefr Abstract 
Nouns, as: conven'tionary, confec'tionary, discretionary, extor'- 
tionary, exclu'sionary, func'tionary, insurrec'tionary, mis'sion- 
ary, lec'tionary, le'gionary, pen'sionary, posses'sionary, pre- 
cau'tionary, ques'tionary, reac'tionary, seditlonary, sta'tionary, 
transitlonary, visionary, which accent the Latin root, while e- 
(re-)volu'tionary, proba'tionary, substitu'tionary, in preserving 
also the accent of their Nouns are accented on a Suffix. 

Words of three syllables in ary are Proparoxytones with the 
exception of cana'ry, quanda'ry and vaga'ry. Examples: con'- 
trary, lu'nary, pri'mary*, terliary, vo'tary*, sec'tary, ro'tary*, 
ple'nary*, no'tary (N)*. 

The rest are accented oh the fourth syllable back, as: 
ac'etary, ad'versary, an'tiquary, ar'bitrary, approp'rietary, 
beneficiary, cotem'porary, cora'mentary (N), com'missary, 
emissary, culinary, cus'tomary, dic'tionary (N), di'etary, 
dig'nitary, est'uary, ex'emplary, extem'porary, fidu'ciary, 
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for'mulary, gran'ulary, hon'orary, hereditary, imaginary, 
incen'diary, in'sulary, interme'diary, itin'erary, judiciary, 
lapidary, leg'endary, lim'itary, lit'erary, lu'minary, mer'cenary, 
military, millenary, mon'etary, max'illary, nec'essary, obit'- 
uary, oc'ulary, o'nerary*, origlnary, or'dinary, pecu'niary, 
plan'etary, pream'bulary, preb'endary, preliminary, presidlary, 
pul'monary, pu'pillary, quaternary, resid'uary, saFutary^ sanc'- 
tuary (N), san'guinary, sanitary, sec'retary (N), solitary, 
statliary (N), stipen'diary, sec'ofidary, subsidiary, sump'tuary, 
supernu'merary, tem'porary, tit'ulary, tumul'tuary, trib'utary, 
ubiqliitary, veterinary, voFuntary, vocab'ulary (N), — and 
Janliary, Feb'ruary. Exceptions: dispen'sary, infir'mary. 

The majority are accented on the Latin root, but many are 
not. Those with Asterisks are susceptible of a short radical 
vowel. Those noted as exceptions arq difficult to mend. 

The Pronunciation of the Suffix ary is dry^ when the accent 
lies two syllables further back, but ^r^/, when one syllable back. 
The Dictionaries neglect to state this fact. Likewise ory has 
a somewhat longer sound of o when the accent lies two syllables 
further back, than when only one syllable back. 

§ 89. III. Nouns of three or more syllables are either 
Abstract, or Concrete Nouns. The former follow the Latin 
Principle of accentuation; even those in a'tioUj iVion, etion, 
u'tioUj tion, giorij sioUj ion do so, the Suffix syllables having 
been, in olden times, pronounced in two Syllables, just as in 
Latin, the preceding syllable preserved that accent, when the 
two final syllables in pronunciation merged into one, and the 
vowels a and e remained long. The only irregularity is in 
those few terminating in it'ion, is'ion, gion and ion. The 
radical vowel is shortened where possible. (See for examples 
our Thibd Reader.) 

§ 90. 1. Abstract Nouns in ity and iy, to the number of 
about 400 (and new ones may be formed) —see for examples 
our Third Reader -from Adjectives in ous, al, tie, a'ne^ e'ne, 
i'ne, u'ne, ar, or and er, or directly out of the corresponding 
Latin nouns in tas-, or, else analogously. They indicate *the 
quality' mostly joined with 'the power of or Inclination to.' In 
the derivation the acceut of the Adjective is mostly shifted 
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forward, so as to render them without any exception Proparox- 
ytones; those in ility, and a few more from Dactylic Adjectives 
( — '„o) shift it even two syllables forward; as in ver'satile — 
versatil'ity, vol'ubile, volvibU'Uy, vir'tual — virtiuWity, vir'- 
tuous — virtuoaHty. 

Note, There is no good reason, why the radical vowel 
shoold not be made short in such words as: medioc'rity, reality, 
minority, priority, superiority, vitality. Has it not been 
changed in hundreds of Nouns' in ity^ even in such as: pq'uity, 
am'ity, fal'sity, grav'ity, etc. where a long radical vowel might 
be excused, as the entire word now consists of three short 
syllables only, so that the root-syllable seems not to have weight 
enough to bear the accent 1 — Cases like these clearly indicate 
in which direction the spirit of the language tends, and that it 
must be called a kind of Snobbism to sound minority, vitality, 
etc. The only exceptions tolerable are those with long radical 
u and a vowel before another vowel, such as: scrupulosity, 
garrulity, annuity, pi'ety, la'ity, etc. because these excep- 
tions extend through all kinds of branch- words. 

§ 91. 2) Abstract Nouns in y have a strong leaning toward 
Concrete side-meanings, and many have become altogether 
Concrete only. They are regular in the Latin accentuation 
and in shortening the root-vowel. (See for examples our 
Third Reader.) 

Exceptions: a'piary, a'viary, apoplexy, bla'zonry, cav'alry, 
dy'nasty, em'bassy, en'ergy, fal'conry, gal'axy, gallantry, 
guar'anty, hus'bandry (Saxon), Idol'atry, in'dustry, in'fantry, 
inqui'ry,i'vory, i'rony, lit'urgy, mon'archy, ministry, min'strelsy, 
ma'sonry, neu'ralgy, pleas'antry, peas'antry, po'etry, pan'oply, 
ped'antry, registry, rev'elry, rib'aldry, ri'vah-y, sov'ereigrnty, 
sym'metry, trav'esty, tyr'anny, and a few rare ones, 

which ought to be re-accented, resounded, or respelled: 
apiary, aviary, apoplex'y, biazon'ery, caval'ery, dynas'ty, 
em'basy, energ'y, falcon'ery, galax'y, gallan'tery, guaran'ty, 
hus^band'ry, Idol'atry, indus'try, infan'tery, in'quiry, iv'ory, 
ir'ony, litur'gy, monar'chy, minis'tery, minstrePsy, m^sou'ery, 
neural'gy, pleasan'tery, peasan'tery, poet'ery, panoply, pedan'- 
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tery, regis'tery, revel'ery, rlbal'dery, rlval'ery, sovren'ity, 
symmetry, (Seomet'ry), traves'ty, tyr'any, etc. 

Note, Another expedient, to remedy the above few cases 
of inconsistency, would be to pronounce in two syllables: 
gallnt'ry, facn'ry, guam'ty, infnt'ry, sovrn'ty, symfry, etc. 
And this way seems to be preferable to popular parlance. To 
combat such leanings of the popular tongue toward regularity 
An. accent, in spite of a pedantic Orthography, is — to say the 
least — very unwise, not teacher-like. 

The same popular leaning prevails in pronouncing the 
following Exceptions: 

coFophony, con'troversy, cas'uistry, cat'alepsy, category, 
con'tumely, dys'entery, con'tumacy, (and some in acy\ ig'no- 
miny, merancholy, metallurgy, mis'cellany, mon'astery, 
or'thodoxy, or'thoepy, and those in mony and nomy, as: 
al'imony, ac'rimony, an'timony, cer'emony, mat'rimony, pat- 
rimony, par'simony, tes'timony; an'tinomy, and a few rare ones 
more. Those of the above words which enter into popular 
parlance, are all subjected to the Latin Principle, as: econ'omy, 
astron'omy, astrology, philos'ophy, philol'ogy, theol'ogy, 
dysen'tery, melan'choly, etc. 

§ 92. The Saxon words in ery, indicating 'the business 
or the business place of one who', of which there- are perhaps 
a hundred, are of course all regular upon the Latin Principle of 
accent, although they are accented on the root after the Saxon 
principle— so far has popular feeling grasped the spirit of 
analogy. Examples: ba'kery, distiriery, cutlery, chandlery, 
tan'nery, treachery^ drollery, drudgery, embroid'ery, fac'tory, 
fi'nery, for'gery, flattery (not flatterery), sol'diery (soldyery), 
nunnery, sla'very, trumpery, trickery, etc. According to this 
analogy sav'agery is pronounced in three syllables, so with 
sta'tionery, cem'etery, mon'astery. 

§ 93. According to the Latin Principle of Accent the pop- 
ular tongue shuns the Abstract Nouns in ancy and ency, all 
having more than three syllables, like: *rerevancy, delin'quency, 
depen'dency, op'ulency, em'inency; and so with those in acy^ 
like: in'timacy, in'tricacy, degen'eracy, del'egacy, legitimacy, 
ob'duracy, confed'eracy, ad'vocacy, ad'equacy, illiteracy; whUe 
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on the other hand it affects those of three 8yllabl§3, as: pi'racy, 
va'cancy, ver'dancy, infancy, tru'ancy, va'grancy, con'stancy, 
cur'rency, de'mency, ten'dency, ab'bacy, pap'acy, pri'vacy, pri'- 
macy, and has prevailed in accenting: democ'racy, aristoc'racy, 
autoc'racy, and all in oc'racy, and suprem'acy, efficiency, 
sufficiency, pres'iden"cy. The present indication is, that after 
a great many more of these words in ancy, ency^ acy have 
become obsolete or rare, they will in time disappear, as a mere 
luxury of the language, at least those of more than three 
syllables. And why should we not sound: pir'acy, vac'ancy, 
vag'rancy, dem'ency, priv'acy, prim'acy? 

§ 94, • Abstract Nouns in ance and cTice are either derived 
from Adjectives in ant and ent, and, having no more syllables 
than these, accented on the same syllable; or else they are 
shortened from Latin Nouns in antiaj entia, and shift the accent 
of these Suffixes backwards one or two syllables. In either 
case they preserve the Latin Principle and not the Latin Place 
of Accent. Their number is not much above 100, not all 
Adjectives in nt forming Nouns in nee (ncy), and but few being 
formed after their analogy, such as: am'bulance, coun'tenance, 
pur'tenance, main'tenance, sus'tenance, inference, preference; 
abey'ance,alli'ance, affi'ance, and— irregular— cir'cumstance. 

§ 95. 4) Abstract Nouns in ment (expressing simply the 
action of the Yerb, in a few cases also with a Concrete side- 
DCieaning, and in ai very few cases with the latter alone) to the 
number of about 600, including obsolete and rare ones, are to 
about two thirds derived from Oxytone Yerbs, and therefore 
accented on the Penult; not quite one third are from Par- 
oxytone Yerbs, and therefore accented on the Antepenult. Of 
all Romanic Abstract Suffixes expressing action (ion, nee, ncy, 
y) the Suffix ment is most Saxonized; it is for this reason that 
it leaves accent and vowel-sound of the root or stem unchanged 
(excepting: com'pl6njent, im'-(sup'-)plement, dec'r^ment, in'cr6- 
ment, det'riment) and that it is joined to about 80 Saxon or 
Saxonized roots or stems. 

Examples of Paroxytones: aba'tement, aba'sement, abridg'- 
mont, aohie'vement, acqui'rement, adjourn'ment, adjustment, 
adora'ment, advan'cement, agree'ment, allay'ment, aJign'ment, 
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amass'ment, amend'meiat, amu'sement, announ'cement, annul'- 
ment, appoinfment, arra'ngement, ascertain'ment, assess'ment, 
assign'ment, assort'ment, assua'gement, ato'nement, attach'- 
merit, aver'ment, etc. etc. 

Examples of Proparoxy tones: aban'donment, aboFishment, 
al'iment, accom'plishment, aston'ishment, acknowledgment, 
arbit'rament, ar'gument, ar'mament, battlement, blan'dish;: 
ment, com'pliraent, con'diment, devel'opment, doc'ument, 
el'ement, embar'rassment, embla'zonment, exper'iment, estab'- 
lishment, fir'mament, fun'dament, impover'ishment, lin'eament, 
lig'ament, liniment, impediment, mon'ument, etc. etc. 

§ 96. Exceptions: accom'paniment, medicament, predica- 
ment; tem'perament, are accented on the fourth-last syllable, 
but might be sounded accompaniment, medlc'ament, predic'- 
ament, tem'perament, just as impoverishment, lin'eament, 
aggran'dlzement, chas'tlzement, amor'tlsement, affran'chlsement, 
adver'tlsement have already undergone a popular corrective. 

The following are Saxon or Saxonized: abash'ment, abut'- 
ment, allotment, allu'rement, ama'zement, apprai'sement, 
befr i end'ment, beguilement, bequeath'ment, berea'vement, 
bestow'ment,. betroth'ment, betrust'ment, bewitchlnent, ban'- 
ishment, bet'terment, ca'sement, debauch'ment, disbandlnent, 
disbur'sement,'embay'ment, embodiment, emboss'ment, embod'- 
iment, embezzlement, embit'terment, embow'elment, enligh't- 
enrpent, endear'ment, endow'ment, engrail'ment, engra'vement, 
enhan'cement, enlist'ment, enrich'ment, enroll'ment, entan'- 
glement, enthral'ment, enti 'cement, enwrap'ment, fes'terment, 
forebo'dement, fulfilllnent, gar'nishment, imbrue'ment, infold'- 
ment, ingulfment, instalment, interla'cement, intwi'nement, 
mer'riment, refresh'ment, reimbur'sement,relea'sement, repla'ce- 
ment, reship'ment, reti'rement, retrie'vement, transship'ment, 
withhold'ment, wil'derment, ,won'derment — and a few rare 
ones more. 

§ 97. 6) Abstract Nouns in ure (the 'state of being') from 
Passive or Intransitive Yerbs preserve the Latin Principle of 
Accent, which in almost all cases coincides with the stem. 

Eocamples: accli'mature, abbre'viature, ab'ature, agricul'- 
ture, ap'erture, com'missure, con'fiture, compo'sure, cre'ature. 
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cov'erture, dic'tature, deben'ture, expenditure, fur'niture, 
proce'dure, primogeniture, sep'ulture, sig'nature, tem'perature. 

Better: acclim'ature, abbreviature (yature) sepul'ture, 
aperture. The accent on ag'riculture in the Dictionaries seems 
erroneus. 

§ 98. 6) Abstract Nouns in ism (^the system, or manner 
of) from verbs in ize {i8e\ or analogously formed to the number 
of 100 — and new ones may be formed — have preserved the 
regular Latin Principle. Examples: 

achrom'atism, ag'onism, agricul'turism, a'lienism (why not 
alienism?), a'theism (why not ath'eism?), anathem'atism, 
anal'ogism, aph'orism, cat'echism, conser'vatism, cosmopol'- 
itism, criticism, elec'ticism, empiricism, fanaticism, ide'alism 
(why notlde'alism?) idlotism, jour'nalism, mag'netism, mech'- 
anism, or'ganism, rig'6rism, schem'atism, so'cialism (why not 
socialism?), van'dalism, etc. 

Such exceptions as: an'imalism, agra'rianism, Amer'icanism, 
ab'solutism, Congrega'tionalism may be tolerated, if the last 
syllables, inclusive of the accented one, are pronounced as 
three syllables: popular parlance has paved the way to it, 
especially by shortening conservativism into conservatism. 

§ 99. T) Abstract Nouns in ce, ge, tude, ison, sis, ue, and 
le, re with preceding consonant, all with a decided preference 
for Concrete meanings, follow the Latin Principle. Their total 
number does not exceed 100. 

Those in tude are the most abstract, indicating the quahty, 
and are all derived from Adjectives: al'titude, des'uetude, 
latitude, mag'nitude, plafitude, plenitude, servitude, solitude, 
similitude, tur'pitude, vicis'situde. 

Those in ce and ge are of a great variety of derivation: 
artifice, av'arice, ar'mistice*), ben'efice, cow'ardice*), edifice, 
in'terstice*), lic'orice, orifice, prej'udice, precipice, sac'rifice, 
average, bev'erage, car'tilage, co6p'erage, lin'eage, heritage, 
privilege, sac'rilege — advan'tage. 



*) Those with an Asterisk are in popular parlance much pronounoed 
like words of two syUables. 
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Those in ison: caparison, gar'rison; horizon, or'ison, ven'- 
ison, u'nison, comparison. 

Those in sis: anal'ysis, em'phasis, epit'asis, diag'nosis, prota- 
sis, synthesis. 

Those in ue: bar'becue, av'enue, rev'enue, detinue, retinue, 
revenue. 

For those in le and re see the following §. 

§ 100. lY. Concrete Nouns of Eomanic origin of three or 
Tnore syllables are either Names of Persons, which end in tor, 
OTj er, an, en, in, el, ist; or Names of Things, ending in one 
of those terminations, or in y, ine, t, le, or, re, etc. etc. They 
follow the Latin Principle of accent, but with the modifications 
indicated below. 

1 ) Names of Persons in Uor, utor, and the following are 
Proparoxytones: 

an'cestor, con'queror, em'peror, coun'selor, coun'cilor, 
bach'elor, ambas'sador, conspir'ator, or'ator, sen'ator. 

2) All in ator, tor and sor are or ought to be Paroxy tones: 
Examples: 

crea'tor, specta'tor, administra'tor, conserva'tor, com- 

pila'tor, etc. 

constric'tor, contrac'tor, confes'sor, divi'sor, supervi'sor, 

inven'tor, protec'tor (all derived from Oxytone Yerbs). 
§ 101. Note. The following are marked in the Dictionaries, 
but illogically, as accented on the fourth syllable from end: 
alligator, ad'ulator, conciliator, con'fiscator, con'servator, 
calum'niator, coUab'orator, declamator, dec'orator, dedicator, 
deter'minator, dis'sertator, ex'plorator, illu'minator, imitator, 
in'sulator, in'dicator, in'stigator, Inter'rogator, op'erator, per'- 
petrator, per'turbator, proc'urator, res'pirator, reMg'erator, 
and a few rare ones more. But Webster, at least, has 
acknowledged the necessity of accenting the Penult, too, and 
thus becomes witness to the fact, that the popular tongue 
insists on having that syllable accented. Now, to accent two 
syllables in a Roma^iic word which is not perspicuous as a Com- 
pound, is an unwarrantable practice, to which, we must seri- 
ously regret, the otherwise philosophical mind of Webster has. 
yielded. No Romanic language ever had two accents on one 
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word. Only Germanic languages have the principle of accent- 
ing each independent component of a compound. This fact 
being beyond all serious controversy, we long to see the doubld 
accentuation of Romanic words disappear from the Dictionary; 
and we are sorry, that the enormous influence of Webster 
upon the American mind has succeeded in carrying the above 
accentuations even into popular parlance. This abuse must 
be reformed, since it contributes to augment the diflBlculties of 
learning English thoroughly. All Germanic languages have 
provided for a peculiar accent to distinguish foreign words 
from the bulk of their own. Old English has the same tendency, 
as we have repeatedly proved. The Latin words in Hon 
(ion) and tor, which are in English intended to be Paroxytones, 
are the most obvious proof of the fact. That words in Itor and 
the few in utor are Proparoxytones, is explained from the 
want ol weight in the Penult for instance of: editor, jan'itor, 
mon'itor, depos'itor, exec'utor, contrib'utor. Those in nU)v 
ought, however, to be reformed into Paroxytones. 

§ 102. 3) Names of Persons and Things in er are either 
derived from Oxytone Yerbs and then are Paroxytones, or of 
mixed (early Saxonized) origin, when they are Proparoxytones. 

a) distiller, consu'mer, propeller, redee'mer, suspen'der, 
chasti'ser, compo'ser, infor'mer, produ'cer, purloi'ner, retai'ner, 
misno'mer, controler, recei'ver, subscri'ber, etc. etc. 

h) adul'terer, acciplter, 3;l'moner, ar'morer, artificer, bar'- 
rier, bar'rister*, baVuster*, bar'terer, blus'tererj blun'derer, 
bor'derer, caterer, caliber, cal'ender*, canister*, car'penter*, 
car'rier, cur'rier, coFporter*, com'forter*, com'moner, con'- 
jurer, con'gener, commis'sioner, cor'oner, cu'cumber*, char'- 
acter*, cylinder*, di'aper, har'binger*, ho'sier, Idol'ater, 
ju'niper, lav'ender*, lev'eler, mes'senger*, minister*, milliner, 
mariner, o'sier, per'jurer, plas'terer, por'ringer*, premier, 
practitioner, pris'oner, petitioner, pas'senger*, prov'ender*, 
register*, resolu'tioner, revolu'tioner, sinister* (Adj.), scav'- 
enger*, trav'eler, treas'urer, villager, etc. — and vin'egar, cin'- 
nabar, cor'ridor, me'teor (raet'eor?). — Exceptions: al'abaster, 
saVamander. 
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§ 103. 4) Names of Persons and Things in: 

an: ar'tisan, cliar'latan, cas'tellan*, or'tolan, ptar'migan, 

perican, pem'mican, par'tisan, tal'isman*. And: hur'ricS^ne, 

mar'joram. 

en: alien (why not: al'ien?), citizen, denizen, ex'amen, 
regimen — but with long Penult: albu'men, abdo'men, bltu'men, 
legu'men 

in: bal'dachin, bulletin, harlequin (Mn), origin, pal'adin, 
por'celain, sov'erei^; and: por'cuplne, tur'pentlne*, serpen- 
tine*; par'aflBne* jes'samlne, glyc'erinc, etc. But assas'sin, 
intes'tine (why not: tur'pentlne^ ser'pentlne, por'cuplne ?). 

on: cin'namon, har'pagon, hex'agon, oc'tagon, etc., hor'izon, 
hal'cyon, par'agon, skereton; barlton, semitone, — Eocceptions: 
aban'don, Ori'on. 

el: car'amel, cal'omel, col'onel, cit'adel, in'fidel, is'abel, 
jes'ebel, par'allel, pick'erel, dog'gerel, mack'arel, pim'pernel*, 
sen'tinel. And: daffodil, codicil, domlcil; par'asol, oriole, 
ridicule. — But: uten'sil. 

et, etc.: ap'ricot, cab'aret, cabinet, cal'umet, habitat, 
halibut, jes'uit, — pyr'amid, cen'tiped, etc. 

ist: an'nalist, abolitionist, a'theist (why not ath'eist?) 
antag'onist, col'onist, com'munist, e'goist (why not eg'oist), 
eg'otist, Ide'alist. 

le and re with preceding consonant: ar'ticle (sound: ar'tikel), 
bar'nacle, clavicle, car'buncle*, cor'puscle*, culicle, cur'ricle, 
fas'cicle, follicle, fu'runcle*, i'clcle, mir'acle, ob'stacle, or'acle; 
par'ticle,pre'amble*, prin'ciple, pin'nacle, spec'tacle, tul)ercle*, 
ve'hicle, vesicle, ven'tricle. — But epistle, crepus'cle, exam'ple. 

Note. To make all the words having more than one consonant 
between the vowel of the stem and that of the Suflftx Paroxy- 
tones, will be the most diflScult reform of all, since they all 
occur in popular parlance. But their number is limited; 
we have singled them out by an asterisk*. And besides their 
pronunciation is already assimilated to that of Paroxytones, 
as for instance: caFn'der, carp'n'ter, char^c'ter, min's'ter, 
pass'n'ger, etc. . ^^^Ir^ 
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f 
Saxon Suffixes. 

§ 104. Saxon Suffixes are never accented; not even when 
there are two of them added to a root or stem, as in: wil'ling- 
ness, heart'lessness, hurt'ftibiess, clan'nishness, bU'thesomeness, 
shad'owy, lov'eliness, li'kelihood. 

Only less, full, the Adverbial Suffix ly, and in rare cases 
ship, are sometimes joined to Romanic stems, as in: pitiless, 
merciless; joyful, beau'tiful; densely, abruptly, vir'tually; 
cadet'ship, premiership, etc. Likewise the Suffix er, as we 
have seen on the preceding page; but the words with the latter 
all belong to daily Ufe, not to Poetry and higher Prosaic style, 
if we except such as have preserved the Romanic termination 
er, as: char'acter, mes'senger, idol'ater, pas'senger. 

When Suffixes of Inflection are added to words of two or 
more syllables of Romanic descent, the accent can not of course 
be shifted, because the Suffix is Saxon and by its addition the 
Romanic word is treated like a native one. Thus it is, that in 
'an'notated, le'galizing, suffixes, sol'emnly, har'monizes, etc' 
the Latin Principle of accentuation is sacrificed to the Saxon. 
(In'aplces, ver'tices' it is preserved with the Latin form.) 

It is a natural consequence of this Saxonizing, that a slight 
secondary accent is perceivable on words like: com^pensa'ted, 
tem''pori'zing, cir"cumstan'ces, com^plex'es. It is another such 
consequence, that the Adverbial Suffix ly, when formed from 
Adjectives in ble, melts together with that syllable into bly, as 
soluble — sol'ubly (not sol'ublely), ca'pable— ca'pably (not 
ca'pabloly). At the same time this shortening and other 
examples already mentioned prove, that Euphony plays in 
English a part not yet sufficiently recognized. 

Saxon Suffixes — with the exceptions of en, er, y, th, in the 
cases mentioned in §§ 36 — 49 do not affect the vowel sound of 
the root. 

Foreign Words. 

§ 105. Foreign words which preserve their foreign form, 
keep the foreign accent and as near as can be the foreign 
sound. Thus it is with the Latin: 



neb'ula, scrofula, auro'ra, milit'ia, a'rea (and the Greek 
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dlarrhe'a, diplo'ma, mias'raa, ech'o, ha'lo, acan'thus, appara- 
tus, colos'sus, det'ritus, ac'arus, cu'mulus, ge'nius, nu'cleus, 
u'terus, ex'odus, im'petus, stim'ulus; 

cra'nium, curric'ulum, max'imum, min'imum, pre'mium, 
penMulum, me'dium; but: memoran'dum, deco'rum, ace'tum, 
and the Greek lyce'um, muse'um, asylum; 

supe'rior, ^infe'rior, exte'rior, inte'rior, ante'rior, ju'nior; 
se'nior; 

in'teger, sinis'ter, and the Greek diam'eter, perim'eter (and 
analogously, in the Latin form), barom'eter, thermom'eter; 
while philos'opher, astron'omer, geog'rapher, geom'eter, etc. 
and inter'preter are analogously accented, but with Saxon 
Sufl&x er. 

§ 106. And the French: marine', magazine', antique', 
Brazil', cazlque', unique', caprice', grimace', manage', chagrin', 
critique', fatigue', intrigue', invalid' (N), machine', crus§,de', 
barricade', blocka'de, briga'de, broca'de, cannona'de, casca'de, 
cocka'de, colonna'de; palanquin', plque'J police', ravine', 
routine', fascine', recitatfc^e', tambourine', verdigris', oblique', 
etiquette', mignonette' (minyonef), avalanche', gazette', ama- 
teur', adieu'; assas'sin. 

The inconsistencies in the above words might be left unre- 
formed, at least those of words adopted by popular parlance. 

§ lOT. The Greek Prefixes cata (down), met'a (with), ep'i 
(on), ap'o (off), hyp'o (under), par' a (by), per^i (around), 
hyp'er (overj, mono (only, one) have, or ought always to have 
two short vowels, as they had in Greek. It is barbarous to 
sound hy'peVj Jiy'po, mo' no. It is different with di'a (through) 
when thus accented, because i stands here before a vowel; this, 
then, might remain long in quality. There is no reason why, 
in unaccented syllables of Greek and Latin words, a long 
English-vowel sound should be heard, as in: dynamic, bien'nial, 
stiperlu'nar, and many more of rare occurrence; and the 
question ought to be entertained, if it would not be feasible to 
sound su'pra and re'tro always with a short vowel in the first 
syllable. 
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B. Kefarm of JElocunan. 



What is proposed toward a reform of Elocution, can best be 
exhibited by copying from the Preface to our First Reader the 
following remarks intended for the teacher (the pupil may learn 
their contents at a later stage. 

Laws of Emphasis and Elocution. 
In almost every Second Reader or Third Reader we find 
many rules about Elocution, which are of no utility. They speak 
of the Rising and Falling Inflection of tHe Voice, or what 
belongs to Elocution proper — Rhetorical Reading or Reciting; 
while they have not a word to say about Grammatical 
Umphasis. The former provides jjr pleasant and efficient 
reading, the latter for correct and intelligible reading. The 
former without the latter amounts to little; nay, it must, in diffi- 
cult cases, mislead the pupil; while, on the other hand, Gram- 
matical Emphasis prepares him for Rhetorical Reading, by 
first exercising him in the regular, intelligible Elocjition, that 
he may subsequently know how to apply the exceptional in par- 
ticular cases. We, therefore, propose to explain the laws of 
regular or Grammatical Elocution, which are to a very great 
extent unknown, or neglected, and then to add a few hints 
about the exceptional or Rhetorical. 

I. Laws op Grammatical Emphasis. 
First Law. In every sentence the Subject is introduced 
as already know to the hearer. But the Predicate is the new 
feature of the sentence, to which the hearer's attention is to 
be directed. This is done by a higher pitch of the voice, called 
Emphasis, which singles out, among ^ the several words of a 
sentence, the most suggestive and important, just as by the 
Accent one of the syllables of a word is singled out and 
sounded, or spoken with more force. TJie Predicate therefore 
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has the EmphasiSj as in: ^'Thc moon rises' — a shooting star 
fell' — our babies sleep' — children pldy'^ 

Second Laiv. When the Predicate consists of two or more 
words, the Emphasis is not placed on the word which has the 
verbal form (and which we in our Grammatical Exercises call, 
for excellent reasons, the Copula — ) but on the word which 
individualizes and determines its meaning — and which we call 
the Predicate Proper, 

Examples: **The moon has risen' — the moon will rise' — 

the moon must have risen' — has a shooting st^r fallen'? — 

our babies must sleep' — children will play',^^ 

Third Laiv, If the Predicate Proper (or Predicate) is still 

further determined by .another word, the latter is emphasized, 

and if the other word is determined by a third, this latter is 

emphasized, and so on. 

Examples: ^ ^The moon rises on the horizon' — the moon 
has risen on the horizon of the observatory' — the moon 
had just risen on the horizon of the observatory of Paris' 
— our babies sleep t^eZ^— our babies have slept surpris- 
ingly' well — children like to play always,''^ - 
Fourth Laio. All the words of the sentence, which do not 
determine the meaning of the Predicate, should be slurred 
over, because they are not to be pressed upon the attention of 
the hearer. The attention should be directed undividedly to 
the new feature promised by the sentence. This slurring over 
the whole of, and emphasizing only the important word of the 
sentence, imparts to it its unity, and renders it easily under- 
stood by the hearer. This is the reason why the Grammatical 
Emphasis can not fall on two or more words of the same sen- 
tence, except they hQ co-ordinate as Parts of Speech, as in: 
'the moon has risen red' and dusky' — the cutler will to-day 
make knives'^ ov forks' , or scissors' — the moon is a satellite' ^ 
not a planet'. 

Fifth Law. Among several words complementary to a 
Predicate, that one is the determining word and is emphasized, 
which changes the meaning of the Predicate. In the sentence, 
for instance, '*the moon rose uncommonly recZ' yesterday", both 
uncommonly red and yesterday are complements to the Predk 
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cate, individualizing its meaning; but only tlie former deters 
mines that meaning; it is not the rising of the moon, nor its 
rising yesterday, to which attention is to be directed, but its 
color. In the sentence: "Why do you so suddenly strike 
work' f^ the meaning ot striking is changed, it is used in the 
improper sense, by adding Vork'; the other complement so 
suddenly is not a determining one. In: 'Tluck paves some- 
times the way to luck, " the sense oi paving the way is changed 
by the addition of to luck] therefore the latter complement is 
emphasized, not sometimes. 

It is not always obvious, at a first glance, which of several 
complements to a Predicate is the determining one; in many 
cases the coherence of the sentence with other sentences will 
have to be consulted in order to understand, which of the 
several complements is the determining one in the opinion of 
the speaker. In many such cases we have in our Readers 
placed foot-notes below the exercises, which we commend for 
perusal. 

Sixth Law. The emphasized word has a tendency to be 

the last, or one of the last within the sentence, because the 

logical unity of the sentence cannot appear, and its true import 

be established before its end. Therefore, when exceptionally 

the Subject is to be emphasized as the most important word 

of the sentence, and not the Predicate, it is placed at, or near 

the end of the sentence — which in that case is called inverted. 

Examples: The real cause of this war was one man 

(or one man's ambition, or the ambition of one man) — 

There are in the heavens very many suns — Such is the 

fate of mortals (human /a^e). 

II. Laws of Rhetobical Emphasis. 

Seventh Law. A slight Secondary Emphasis is requisite 
only in a longer sentence, when both Subject and Predicate 
consist of several words or Phrases, and are determined by 
the Genitive or Appositive Attribute; in that case the Attribute 
of the Subject may have a slight Secondary Emphasis. 

Examples: The people of Greece see the sun rise more 
exactly East' than we' do. — ^The moon, that splendid 
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luminary y rises fifty odd minutes later' every day.— 
This Secondary Emphasis is, however, essentially Rhe- 
torical. 

Eighth Law. The Rhetorical Emphasis takes place only 
when there is an opposition, or when one word is a negative of 
some other word given or understood. 

Examples: The moon has not risen' for the first time 
to-day (negation of an implied assertion to the contrary). 
Thus every word in a sentence may be brought in contra- 
diction to some other mentioned or impHed, as: The 
Tnoon has risen' (not the sun) — the moon has risen' (is no 
longer expected to rise) — the moon rose' ten minutes ago 
(not twenty) — the moon rose' ten minutes ago (not ten 
hours) — the moon had risen' ten minutes before (not 
after). — But the Grammatical Emphasis is never entirely 
obliterated by the Bhetoricalj although the latter is stronger 
in pitch. 

Ninth Law. In Questions and Exclamations (both of the 
direct kind) a Rising Inflection takes place at the end of the 
sentence — the voice is raised one or several tones of the mu- 
sical scale. 

Examples: Did not the moon rise ten minutes ago? 
— Boys, take ail your hooks I- — How ridiculous is the pride 
of mortals I 
The same Rising Inflection is used in all Complex Sentences 
before a Comma, in order to inform the hearer that the sen- 
tence is not at an end, but that something is to follow con- 
nected with the foregoing. 

Examples: The several phases of the moon, which we 
all know J return every 29 days, — Where there is smoke j 
there a fire' is supposed to be. — 

The Falling Inflection — a sinking of the voice by one or 
several tones of the scale — takes place at a Period, to indicate 
that the sentence or compound sentence is at an end. The 
more tones of the scale the voice is raised, the livelier the 
emotion to be expressed; the more tones it is lowered, the 
greater the quietus to be given to the feelings of the hearer, or 
the stronger the assertion made. 
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There are in Rhetorical ElocuUon a great many peculiar 
strains, with which whole phrases, sentences or compound 
sentences are recited; there is a strain of Surprise, of Indig- 
nation, of Contempt, o{ Admiration, of Satire, of Caress or 
Tenderness, of Neglect or slurring over (and in the latter es- 
pecially all inserted sentences are uttered, which break the 
cojierence of the rest of the speech) and many more. It is 
perfectly useless to attempt their description, because nothing 
but a correct recitation of a good orator can help the pupil to 
understand their nature and use. 

The above laws cover all possible cases of Enunciation, 
borne additional remarks are, however, necessary, about the 
laults against correct emphasis, which are of most frequent 
occurrence. 

1. Attributive Adjectives have no GrammcUical Emphasis 
—but they may have the Shetai-ical, whenever they are in 
opposition to some mentioned or impUed contrary: 

Examples: A diligent pupU will as a rule also be a 
cleanly pupil (here dUigent is not, but cleanly is em- 
phasized, because it is opposed to the first named quality). 
A spoonful of dry salt will season a very large sirloin, 
(here dri/ has no emphasis, but large has the Rhetor- 
ical, because in opposition to spoonful). 

2. Tlie Genitive (Possessive) Attribute has no Grammat- 
ical Accent when standing before its governiiig Noun; but it 
has, when following it. 

Examples: He was the king's brother'— he was the 
brother of the king'. There was in that bush a crow's nest'; 
- there was in that bush the nest of a crow'.— The reason 
for this seeming inconsistency is apparent: the Saxon 
Genitive i s) is used only when there is no stress on the 
SirtK^""^"*"' ^^"« the stress is on the governing 
noun The more explicit form of the Possessive Case 
(0/-) IS used, when the stress is to be laid on the gov- 
erned instead of the governing noun. 

m.l'r^^^^ -^"^"W"" has no Grammatical Emphasis, but a 
Bhetorical, when expressing opposition. 
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Examples: This child has not yet changed its first 

tee%— this child has not' yet changed its first teeth; 

but it will change them soon; (in the second case n>ot' 

yet and soon are in opposition)—! never before had 

thought of this difference — if you never before' knew 

this difference', you will never forget' it hereafter" (here 

*never before' and ^never hereafter' are opposed). 

Thus, when the Negation is contained in one of the Prefixes 

un, in, dis or a — which are otherwise never accented, they 

wiU have to be accented, when the Rhetorical Emphasis falls 

on them. 

Examples: You say you are kind' tp me; but I find your 
remarks very un'kind; your behavior is in'excusable and 
dis'respectful, instead of the contrary'. 

4. The Copula or Auxiliary Verb has no Grammatical, but 
may have the Rhetorical Emphasis. 

Examples: ^Copper is" sometimes found in a crystalized 
state, though many people doubt it' (here is appears 
rhetorically emphasized in opposition to the expressed 
doubt of the fact; but when no such doubt or negation is 
expressed or implied, it would be barbarous to emphasize 
it) — ^you are not yet a man', but you will" he in time' 
(here will he is rhetorically emphasized, as contrasted 
with you are not). It is an intolerable abuse of Emphasis, 
to lay it always on both of the contraries, when one, the 
second, is sufficient to express your meaning. It is another 
abuse to lay it on the Copula unnecessarily, especially in 
Dependent Sentences. 

5. The Rhetorical Emphasis ought to be sparingly used. 
If too frequently used, or where there is no sufficient reason, 
it destroys the even tenor of language, the beauty of quiet 
diction and the indispensable instinct of correct Grammatical 
Intonation. 

The above rules would lead to no results without careful 
and repeated apphcation in the Reading Lessons. This appli- 
cation is made in our First and Second Readers, and in some 
exercises of our Third Reader. The remarks about Emphasis 
there made should be carefully pondered, and compared with 
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the above rules, till the teacher is sure to have correct ideas 
of Emphasizing. Then, and then alone, he will be able to 
guide pupils from the very first Reading Lessons into a con- 
firmed habit of correct Grammatical Enunciation; and not be- 
fore this habit is acquired, can they be expected to develop in 
themselves the power for an appropriate and efficient Rhe- 
torical Elocution. It is a fact, that in this country^ where 
pubUc speaking is so common, and the value of correct and 
efficient speech so geneirally conceded, the grossest ignorance 
prevails as to the laws of language about Grammatical and 
Rhetorical Elocution. The treatises in most Readers, intended 
to mend this defect, are blind attempts of the blyid to lead 
the blind. 
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C. Kefarm of ChramnMUTj Punctuaiion and 
ComposiMon. 



English Grammar, as commonly taught, is not a little 
different from that of all cognate languages, or in other words 
from Comparative Grammar. I'his difference is altogether 
arbitrary, the laws of all Aryan languages being essentially 
the same» The consequence thereof is in many respects hurtful: 
those who beside their English mother-tongue wish to learn 
one or more foreign languages, must learn another set of 
Grammatical Terms, or must connect different meanings with 
the same terms when applied to the foreign language, from 
those connected with them in the mother-tongue. X^^s the 
acquisition of foreign languages is made needlessly diflScult to 
them. But no less so is the more perfect acquisition of English 
itself which, poor in forms and not very complex in Syntax, 
ought to have the easiest, yet actually has a pretty difficult 
grammatical system. 

Here a reform is urgently needed. In our epocji of Inter- 
national approximation, when weight, measure, coins, and all 
means of intercourse among nations are being more and more 
reduced to uniformity, the English cannot afford the luxury 
of having a different set of Grammatical terms and another 
manner of teaching the general laws of language, at least not 
different beyond the strictest necessity. Every nation will fall 
back behind others in intelligence, moral power and wealth, 
if it allows elementary and higher instruction to be made need- 
lessly complex, while all others simplify them. 

The reform which we propose in our Readers (II and III) 
is of a double kind: it simplifies the manner of presenting to 
the youthful learners the real laws of the language; and it sim- 
plifies the Grammatical definitions and rules themselves by 
cutting them down to the minimal number, indicated by the 
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real laws of the language themselves, and by according them 
as much as possible to the terms of Comparative Grammar. In 
the first respect we need not here lose many words — we simply 
refer to the Notes at the end of each lesson in the Third Parts 
of our Second and Third Readers, to show how easily Gram- 
matical teachings may be assimilated to the youthful compre- 
hension. In the second respect we confine ourselves to a few 
indispensable remarks. 

The chief difficulty of English Grammar lies in its definition 
of the term ^Sentence', or rather in its apphcation of this term 
to Principal Sentences almost exclusively. Comparative Gram- 
mar calls a sentence every connection of words in which a 
Subject and a Predicate are referred to one another; it distin- 
guishes Principal and Dependent Sentences. A Principal 
Sentence is that which can stand alone, giving a complete 
meaning in itself; a Dependent Sentence is that wliich cannot 
stand alone, but must depend for its complete sense on a Prin- 
cipal. Such Dependent Sentences are in the common English 
Grammar called Clauses, or else Phrases, rarely Dependent 
Sentences. 

Comparative Grammar calls a connection of two or more 
Simple (Principal) Sentences a ^Compound Sentence', or better 
a ^Compound of Sentences'; and a connection of one or more 
Principal with one or more Dependent Sentences a ^Complex 
Sentence', or better a 'Complex of Sentences'. These terms 
are known also to common English Grammar, but not consist- 
ently applied; in most cases a Complex of Sentences is called 
a 'Sentence' with Clauses, or Phrases, or Dependent Sentences, 
as the case may be. This whole chapter of the common 
English Grammar is confusion. To make perfectly clear, what 
Compamtive Grammar understands by the above terms, we 
put here a variety of examples, in all of which the Principal 
Sentence is in Italics, the Dependent in Roman. 

Examples: The ancients believed that the sun revolved 
round the earth. 

How can any sane mind be in doubt whether honesty is 
the best policy? 
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T?ie general gave the strict order that all lights in the camp 
should be put out at nine o'clock. 

This was done at a time which tried the souls of men. 

The poor hoy could not eocacUy tell when the thieves had 
broken the window. 

Where there is smoke, there afire is supposed to be. 

Francis is a man than who none can be more honest. 

If might goes before right in our country, either the laws 
must be bad, or their execution must be wretched (two co-or- 
dinate Principal Sentences.) 

Because the physician will have it, and the danger is great 
(two co-ordinate Dependent Sentences) you must swallow the 
bitter drugs. 

The preacher raised his voice to a higher pitch, so that he 
might awaken the sleepers (in order to awaken the sleepers). 

The patient cried so lustily under the hands of the dentist, 
that there arose a row in the street. 

27ie moment in which he proclaimed his intention, that he 
would breast the storm alone (to breast the storm alone — one 
Dependent Sentence depending on another) was not well chosen. 

Should the book, about which so much fuss is made, be 
really a bad one (a Dependent Sentence inserted within and 
depending upon another) we shall find it out by reading it (the 
last three words are a Shortened Dependent Sentence.) 

The ivhale is a mammal, and can by no means ^ be classed 
with fishes (two Principal Sentences, the latter shortened by 
understanding the subject omitted). 

The last is a Compound of Sentences; all the other examples 
are Complexes of Sentences. For further explanation we must 
refer to our Readers. There it will sufficiently appear to every 
candid critical student, how great the advantages are which 
our system derives from Comparative Terminology and prac- 
tical teaching. 

I. Laws op Pauses and Punctuation. 

§ 108. As far as Pauses and their visible signs— Punctu- 
ation— are concerned, we propose very few reforms, basing 
them on the welJ-est£tblished Rational principles which obtain 
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in Comparative Philology. The end of the First Part of our 
Third Reader exhibits the whole theory of Pauses and Punctu- 
ation, as Reading Exercises. 

The greatest blunder commonly practised in Pausing and 
Punctuation is that which prevails with regard to the Comma. 
Pauses are made in Speech, and indicated for the reader in 
print, for two purposes: to take breath, and to make the speech 
better understood by the hearer or reader. These two purposes 
should, as little as possible, conflict with each other. Language 
can best be understood only, when all those parts of speech 
which naturally belong together, because they form one thought 
and are expressed in one sentence, are uttered together in one 
breath, and when breathing is reserved for the end of the sen- 
tence, where it is followed by another sentence. To stop and 
breathe in any bther place is faulty because it misleads the 
hearer (and the reader) to take the sentence for ended, when 
it is not. And to omit stopping, when the sentence is really 
ended, makes him mistake the new sentence for part of the 
first. This principle is so obviously correct, that English 
Grammarians, Teachers and Writers are the only ones among 
civilized mankind, who are at variance with it, and we may 
hope therefore for a reform of their unjustifiable practice. 

109. It is faulty to separate the Subject aud the Predicate 
of the same sentence by a short stop (Comma) — a mistake 
which is inculcated in several books as correct. There is no 
reason conceivable why we should for instance say and write: 
'The butterfly, has been a caterpillar', or 'the cause of the fire, 
was a defective flue'. This is too plain to need more comment. 
Yet this faulty practice is, in English, very common. We will 
gladly concede that in the highest pitch of oratoricar or poeti- 
cal excitement a very short stop between subject and predicate 
is excusable, and may ^ven be a means of expressing the cul- 
mination of affect, because it creates in the hearer the impres- 
sion that the orator is gasping for breath before he utters the 
most weighty word or words, in which either subject or predi- 
date is couched. We may well imagine that Daniel Webster 
on a memorable occasion made such a pause, wherQ we put in 
a dash among the following words: 
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'And we of the present generation, are we — so derelict, that 
we cannot preserve, what our ancestors created V 

But it is simply affectation, ridiculous pompousness, to imi- 
tate this oratorical device as a regular means of exciting atten- 
tion, where there is no great effect to be produced. 

§ 110. Another such blunder which is even more frequent 
than the first, is the stopping between the Subject and i^-e 
Attributes, as in: 'Golden days, without alloy, are very rare 
indeed'; or: 'The brave General Havelock, with 2600 men, was 
coming to drive' etc. ; or: 'Some, of our very best, writers use 
this expression'; or between the Predicate and its Complements 
— a practice the most common of all faulty ones, as for instance 
in: 'I knew once, in London, a painter, of the name of etc.; 
or: 'Without the camel, men could not inhabit or traverse large 
portions of the earth's surface;' or: 'In vain, after these things, 
may we indulge the fond hope of peace and reconciliation;' or: 
'Besides, we shall not fight our battles alone.' All these 
Commas are simply inexcusable. Again we can conceive that 
in those few extraordinary cases when a speaker wishes to pre- 
pare his hearers for some unexpected event or fact, he will 
beginVith some Complement of the Predicate and then stop to 
make them attentive, as in: 'At this momentous crisis — a savior 
appeared', etc. But it is bad taste to resort continually to such 
extraordinary contrivances of rhetorical skill in the most com- 
mon parlance. On such occasions it produces a rather comical 
impression. 

§ 111. Another frequent blunder is, not to stop between 
two sentences*), because giving no time for breathing in the 
right place compels you to stop, now and then, in the wrong 
place, so as to disturb the understanding of the hearer. This 
blunder prevails very commonly before all the Relative Pro- 
nouns, Relative Adverbs and before the Conjunctions 'that'. 



*) The meaning of speech is best understood when the words belonging 
together to a sentence are heard together, and the sentences are held asunder 
by stops. Compare what is said on page 78 about the meaning which we 
connect with the term 'Sentence*. Our rules for Punctuation wiU, without 
any further comment here, be understood and fully justified by reference to 
pur Thxbd Beapsb, Fart m. 
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'as', 'if, and *than\ No better means could be invented to 
render the analysis and parsing of sentences diflBcult, and the 
understanding of written and printed language baffling to the 
beginner. The same faulty practice prevails with such Prin- 
cipal Sentences as: ^Ihope,' *I think', Ve say,* 'you know,' etc. 
etc. The following interpunctuation therefore is correct, but 
almost universally neglected: 'I hope, you are now restored to 
health again;' — ^I mean, what I say;' — ^I know, who your 
father was;' — ^You know, he is dead;' — ^The poor child has lost 
that graceful stoop, which I used to admire;' *I confess, that 
Ruth has improved wonderfully;' — 'You may see that almost 
any day, when the ground is dry;'— ^he had such recommenda- 
tions, as are rarely met with;' — 'there was hardly a day, that 
he was not called upon;' etc, — ^I am glad, he knows no better;' 
— *I would, if I could.' 

§ 112. With regard to Syllabication Rational Pedagogy 
has to suggest a principle, while the adopted syllabication 
follows no principle, or where it does so, carries it through 
very inconsistently. 

The adopted manner — we cannot accord to it the name of 
method, or system — follows two conflicting schemes, to-wit: 

1. that Consonants should be joined to the vowels or diphthongs, 
whose sounds they modify, as *trig-o-nora-et-ry; e-quil-ib-ri-um'; 

2. that Suffixes and Prefixes should be separated from 
the radical syllables and from each other, as: 'de-pop-ul-ate; 
e-norm-ous; re-cre-a-tion'. 

These two schemes must conflict in words like 'pro'noun, 
prov'erb; dri^-ver, driv'el; pro-pos'-al; con-cil'-i-ate' ; and in tens 
of thousands more of such words. The consequence is, that 
nobody exactly knows wiiat is law in syllabication, and that 
even the acknowledged writers of the best English style leave 
it entirely with the proof-reader to decide — according to esta- 
blished usage — where a division of words into syllables is 
authorized. That usage is most inconsistent. We find side by 
side in the best books: 'pri-soner' and 'pris-oner'; ^fa-ther' and 
'fcath-er'; *de-dicate' and 'ded-ic-ate'; rec-rea-tion' and 're-crea- 
tion'; 'sad-dest' and 'great-est' and aong-est', wd. 'lon-gest'; 
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'trac-ing' and 'tra-cing', and very many more inconsisten- 
cies. The proof-readers and type-setters avoid as much as 
possible a division of a word into syllables, because they are 
too well aware of the conflicting usages, and resort to it only 
where there is no doubt possible. 

We suggest a simple remedy for this whole maze of intri- 
cacies: Syllabication should subserve the first of the above- 
named two schemes, and slight the second (the Etymological) 
wherever it cannot be helped. Let it once for all be understood, 
that syllables are to be divided so as to render Pronunciation 
easy and correct, and that the derivation ought to appear 
pointed out only where the correct Pronunciation cannot 
thereby be endangered: let this principle prevail, and all 
seemingly difficult cases can easily be decided. Under this 
supposition: 

1) All syllables with a long radical vowel, and all Affixes 
with long vowels, will have to end with that vowel, and all 
with short vowels with a consonant, as: ^tra-ding, pa-ces, ci-der, 
grea-test, lea-der, fee-ble, a-cre, sta-ple, refor-ma-tion, con-stit- 
u-tion, pop-u-late, sup-pu-rate, ed-it-ion,in-ter-loc-u-tor, mel-od-y, 
lat-it-ude, par-as-ite, pel-ic-an, pro-noun, prov-erb, ded-ic-a-tion, 
pris-on-er, fath-er, feath-er, long-est, tra-cing, mon-op-ol-y, 
can-on-ic-al, de-vel-op, cit-ad-el, ret-rib-u-te, ap-oth-ec-a-ry, ag- 
ree-able, an-al-ys-is, def-in-ite, det-e-rior-ate, dim-in-u-tion, 
eth-e-real, neg-o-tia-ting, liq-uef-y, neg-at-ive, om-el-et, rem-in- 
is-cence, zeph-yr, vol-u-min-ous, vir-tu-al-ly, tyr-an-ni-zing, 
ap-par-el. ' 

2) Short syllables ending in two or more consonants, will 
end with one of them, as: *can-dor, spec-tre, ar-bit-er, chal-lenge, 
ap-oc-ryph-a, an-noy, gen-tle, mas-ter-ly, en-er-gy, ad-ven-ture, 
com-fort, moun-tain, bar-bar-ous, bran-ches, stan-dard, Chris- 
tian'. 

3) Affixes are separated from roots or stems, only where 
mistakesof Pronunciation cannot be apprehended, as: *com-mit, 
pro-found, e-voke, re-tain, cor-res-pond, a-gain, a-side, be-times, 
act-in2:, pa-cing, rnsh-e?, bu-shes, fa-ded, in-vert-ed, ni-cest, 
old-est,prom-ise,to pre-mxse'. See however § 135 of tbisMANUAL; 
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4) Two vowels coming together, but not constituting a 
diphthong, are separated, as: 'a-er-ial,cre-a'-tor, tri-al, sat-i-et-y, 
sci-on, po-em, vac-u-it-y, pi-ous, re-al-it-y'. 

5) Compounds Proper are severed into their components, 
as: 'back-ground, up-start,' etc. 

11. Grammatical Laws. 

• 
§ 113. We are not the first to condemn the adopted 
English Grammar; we might cite some weighty authorities to 
support our saying that it is as nearly useless, as anything can 
be. Its sins against common-sense are the following: 

1) It calls by different names Grammatical notions, which 
all other languages call uniformly and correctly by the best 
terms at hand, and it does so in each case on insufficient 
grounds. 

2) It has uselessly multiplied the number of Grammatical 
terms. All these terms belonging to the most abstract expres- 
sions, are an unmitigated evil in the eyes of Pedagogy, if they 
do not justify their existence by sheer necessity. These terms 
have been multiplied for the sake of Analysis only, while Syn- 
thesis (Composition) has been left to take care of itself. 

3) Some of these terms are so utterly inappropriate to 
what is to be expressed, as to mislead the pupils and to pre- 
clude them from ever acquiring a correct knowledge of the 
Laws of Language in general, and of their mother-tongue in 
particular. They must be unlearned again before the pupils 
can hope to master any foreign language. They create a 
hopeless confusion in the minds of pupils of foreign birth who 
wish to master English Grammar. 

We could write a voluminous book, in order to bear out the 
above assertions. We can refrain from so doing, as no good 
authority will deny them, and we shall find in what follows and 
in the foot-notes to our Readers sufficient occasion to prove 
them. 

We again follow a principle in reforming the teaching of 
Grammar. This principle is that the Grammatical Terms should 
be cut down to the small number of those really indispensable. 
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And only those terms are to be considered as indispensable, 
without which the established Laws of the Language, as 
regards Grammar, cannot be taught in the fewest possible 
words. The complete list of those terms will be found at the 
end of our Third Reader. 

Proposed Changes in Grammatical Terminology. 

§ 114. 1) Copula, This term receives a slightly different 
application. Commonly the Tenses of the Verb to be arehonored 
with the distinctive appellation of Copula^ and it is defined 
as the medium which connects Subject and Predicate. Now we. 
in defining Copula as that part of the Predicate which has the 
verbal form, co-incide perfectly with the common definition, 
although ours is a great deal wider in compass. In the 
following examples all cases are represented in which a Copula 
— according to our definition — is found: 

a. 'The sun is (was, has been, will be etc. ) the cause of 
all life on earth'. 

h. 'The sun has (had, will have etc. ) caused all life on 
earth'. 

c. 'The sun may (might, can, ought to, must, should, 
would etc. ) have caused all life on earth'. 

d, 'All life on earth springs up' {comes forth', goes out',etc. ) 
through (from) the sunshine', or: 'the sun brings about' (forth', 
raises up', puts forward', etc. ) all life on earth'. 

§ 115. 2) Predicate Proper. The above words m Italics 
are Copulas in our sense, while we term all the rest of words 
composing the Predicate 'the Predicate Proper'. In the cases 
under d. it will be seen, that the Predicate Proper is a Prepo- 
sition used as an Adverb, which is accented, and thereby 
betrays that it is the real Predicate. Now it is evident, that 
in all the above cases the words in Italics really connect the 
Subject with the Predicate, and have at the same time the 
verbal form, just as in the cases under a. in which common 
grammar defines the words in Italics as Copulas. 

The advantages which may be derived from oust change in 
the meaning of the term, which is obviously logical, are the 
following: We can express in very few words, and subject to 
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simple rules, all laws about Emphasis, and all laws about the 
arrangement of words within the sentence, and of Dependent 
Sentences within a Complex Sentence; we can, in a word, 
simplify Grammatical instruction, and render it unequivocal, 
while the term in its adopted definition is altogether useless, as 
it grants no such advantage whatever. 

§ 116. 3) Attributes, Complements, Objects, Adjuncts and 
Phrases. We reject Brown's definition of Attribute, or rather 
his mis-application of the term on Nouns predicatively used, 
as in: 'my mother is a seamstress (or *is kinW), where Brown 
claims the words in Italics as Attributes, while they are Pred- 
icates. Comparative Grammar calls all complements of 
Nouns and their substitutes, whether used as Subjects, Predi- 
cates or 0\)]QQ,t^— Attributes. The essential and logical differ- 
ence between Predicate and Attribute is this, that the former 
introduces that new feature into the sentence, on whose 
account the whole sentence is phrased; while the Attributes 
embody with the Nouns (or their substitutes) within the 
sentence such features, which are understood as already 
known or presented, or specially determining, or limiting their 
sense; the sentence is not phrased on their account; they are 
for this very reason not grammatically emphasized, or, when- 
ever they are, it is for Rhetorical reasons. When I say: 'my 
mother is a seamstress, 'the latter word is the Predicate, is that 
new feature in the sentence, on whose account the whole 
sentence exists; but when I say: 'my mother, as a poor seam- 
stress, can not pay so high a rent,' — seam^^ress is an Attribute 
to mother, just as my is, mentioning no new feature, but one 
presupposed as known to the hearer, one to be mentioned by 
the way, to which no paramount attention is to be directed. 
And when I say: 'my mother is a poor seamstress,' the word 
'poor' attributes by the way a quality to the Predicate 'seam- 
stress,' while the latter is the new feature of the sentence. 

Objects are on the other hand Complements of the Predicate, 
either determining or limiting or ornamenting it; they individ- 
ualize the quality of a Noun (thing) or its substitute. Every 
sentence (thought) is the combination of a thing with its action 
(or a combination of their substitutes); it consists essentially 
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only of a Subjective and a Predicative Group. Now, in calling 
ail parts of the Predicative Group, which are not verbs or part 
of a verb, or its substitute, by the common term ^Objects', we 
simplify grammatical instruction to a great extent, as our 
Readers will show. We derive from this practice the following 
advantages: 

1 ) We can do away with the meaningless terms 'Comple- 
ment, Adjunct and Phrase', which mislead the pupil, being 
liable to be mutually confounded. 

2) We present as grammatically identical what is logically 
such. We shall exemplify this assertion. 

3) We can in the fewest possible words teach what is to be 
taught about Emphasis, Arrangement of parts within the 
Sentence, and of Dependent Sentences within the Principal, and 
the government of verbs, adjectives, nouns and prepositions, 
all of which may be seen from our Third and Fourth 
Readers. 

§ IIT. We distinguish five kinds of Objects: 1. those of the 
Thing (Passive Objects) as: ^I like music*^ 2. those of the Per- 
son (Active Objects of an Active Sentence, which indicate the 
person receiving, or losing, or hearing, etc.) what the Subject 
gives, or takes, or says), as: *he hit him a blow; she was kind 
to me/ 3. those of Plaxie (Local Adverbial Objects), as: ^he 
lived in Paris ;^ 4. those of Time (Temporal Adverbial Objects), 
as: *the concert was over ai ten o'clock;^ 5. those oi Manner or 
Mood (Adverbial Objects of Manner or Mood), as: ^they work 
with zeal; we accept it ^gladly J* 

We are justified in so doing by the very logic of the 
language^ which treats all the above five kinds of parts ahke 
in every respect. Originally there were no prepositions in the 
language; but whatever we now express with their aid, was 
then expressed by the Objective Case (or Cases), as for instance 
'he stands guard' (on guard. Object of- Manner), 'he goes his 
way' (Object of Place), *we waited aivhile' (Object of Time), 'it 
does me good' (it does good to me, Object of Person). Most 
Adverbs are old Objective Cases; many Adverbial phrases are 
yet couched in them. All rules with regard to Emphasis, 
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Arrangement of parts and Government are the same for all the 
above complements of the Predicate. 

But our chief advantage lies in doing away with the whole 
chapter of Government of Prepositions. Comparative Grammar 
knows nothing of a Preposition being able to govern a case of 
a Noun or its substitute. What is really governed in: ^he is a 
friend of mine; she lives in a new house; we started at the 
appointed time; they live there with our permission,' etc., is the 
Preposition itself: it is governed by the relation of the Object to 
its Predicate, which it serves to individualize. 

§ 118. We distinguish four kinds of Attributes to Nouns or 
their substitutes: 1. Adjective A; 2. Possessive (Genitive) A; 
3. Appositive A] 4. Prepositional A, Each of these four kinds of 
Attributes may be joined to either a Subject, or to a Predicate 
(when a Noun, or its substitute), or to any of the five Objects. 
For examples compare our Third Reader, Lesson IX. 

§ 119. Transitive Verbs with us are not solely those govern- 
ing the Objective Case, but also those which form together 
with a Preposition^ adverbially used, following them, one 
notion, as: ^sheput out the candle; we give up the attempt; 
he insists upon the journey; we can dispense with his aid; all 
rejoice in my success; he informed me about all; Charles looks 
through his disguise; people can do without such paltry contriv- 
ances,' etc. The verbs and prepositions in Italics form each 
only one notion, that of a Transitive Yerb. The criterion, 
whether a Preposition belongs to the Yerb, and the latter is 
Transitive, consists in the possibDity of turning the Yerb into 
the Passive Yoice, when the Preposition will immediately 
follow it, as: ^the candle \sput out; the attempt is given up; 
the journey is insisted upon; his aid may be dispensed taithy^ 
etc. The Preposition here does not belong to the Object, does 
not individualize its relation to the Predicate, and does there- 
fore not stick to the Object, as it does in the following 
examples: *I commiserate him /or his misfortune' (for his mis- 
fortune he is commiserated by me) ; Ve met him at the corner' 
(he was met at the comer) etc. It is therefore an Adverb. 

§ 120. Intransitive Verbs are by us distinguished from 

Neuter Verbs by the former requiring an Active Object for corn- 
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pleting their meaning, wiilch the latter do not. Examples of 
Intransitive Verbs: this agrees with me; her wishes differ from 
mine; to war with, etc. But this distinction is rather for the 
teacher than for the pupil. 

Equivalent to s'ucli Intransitive Yerbs are Adjectives and 
Nouns (accompanied by a Tense of io he) which signify: Triend 
to, enemy to, kind to, unkind to, useful, hurtful, appropriate, 
fit, unfit for, agreeable, disagreeable, comparable, opposition, 
firiendship etc. to.* The Object here is also an Active Object 
(one of the Person, though also things may by the language be 
considered like persons, remaining active under the action of 
the subject). 

§ 121. The Active Object of a Passive Sentence is a term 
of our invention, used to distinguish among Objects of Manner 
the one in Passive Sentences introduced by the preposition hy 
(through) which was Subject in the corresponding Active Sen- 
tence, as: 'I am delighted hy the prospect (the prospect delights 
me); 'rats are killed hy poison^ (poison kills rats); 'he was a 
painter hy profession' (his profession made him a painter). 

This term is useful in Grammatical instruction, especially in 
Exercises of translation. 

§ 122. Tenses, — The term 'Perfect Tense^ is by us trans- 
lated and defined as the 'Second or Completed Present'. This 
is in accordance with recent discoveries of Comparative 
Philology. 'I have invented a new machine' means no more 
nor less than 'I am the inventor of a new machine', it is a 
Present Tense. It is at the same time Completed Present, 
because the action expressed by the verb is indicated as so far 
completed, that it is a fact not to be altered, a perfect fact 
which cannot be undone. Just so the Pluperfect is the Com- 
pleted Past, the Second (Exact) Future the Completed Future. 
The whole conjugation thus gains a harmony, which is missing, 
if we mistake the Perfect for a Preterit; and it is now easy to 
confirm the pupils in a correct use of the Tenses. 

The teacher need only give the rules, that when the 
Principal Sentence is in Present Time, all its dependent sen- 
tences must be so; and that, if the two actions are contempo- 
raneous, both Principal and Dependent sentences must be eitheri 
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in the Present, or the Perfect Tense; but if the one action must 
have preceded the other (must have ended, before the other 
begins) the former is in the Perfect, the latter in the Present 
Tense. Just so will the Past Time to be expressed in the Prin- 
cipal determine all the Dependent Sentences to be in Past 
Time, the anterior (completed before the other began) to be in 
the Pluperfect, the posterior in the Imperfect (or First Past) 
Tense, or else both to be in the same tense, if they are 
cotemporaneous. And just so with the two Futures and the 
two Conditionals. 

§ 123. Moods, — ^We abolish the term Totential Mood'. 
Modern (Romanic and Germanic) languages have no Potential 
Mood, having no peculiar Inflection for it. Besides, that term, 
as applied to the Auxiliary Yerbs of Mood: ^I may f might)', 'I 
can (could)', connected with the Infinitive following, is altogether 
useless. No practical rules can be attached to it; the correct 
use of the language cannot be facilitated by it. A special 
knowledge of all the Auxiliary Yerbs is indispensable, and 
under the head of Auxiliary Yerbs all knowledge about the uhc 
of those of Mood which must be imparted, may be given, 
without multiplying technical terms. 

§ 124. Conditionals, — Conditionals are Moods, having a 
peculiar Inflection, and particular uses which must be taught. 
It is a fact that most teachers do not know that Inflection with 
suflicient correctness. It is as follows: I should like (should have 
liked),thouwouldst 1. (wouldst have 1.), he would 1. (would have 
1.), we should 1. (should have 1.), you would 1. (would h. 1.), 
they would 1. (would h. 1.). These forms are so essentially mere 
forms of Inflection, that good authors will not use them in the 
sense of Intention, Duty or Will. ^I (we) would do it* never 
with them means the Conditional (*I (we) do not do it, but 
under certain conditions it may happen that I (we) do it). 
With good writers 'he (they, you) would do it' never means 
Will, Intention, Purpose, but prediction of what is possible 
under certain conditions (*he [they, you] do not do it, but it 
may be foreseen, that in such and such case he [they, you] will 
do it). Just so the true Inflection of the Future runs: 'I shall, 
thou wilt, he will, we shall, you will, they w^^rvoAfi^p'^^^ 
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good writers *I will go' means always ^It is my intention to go', 
not that 4t will happen that I go'. And ^he [they, you] will 
go' always ought to express the prediction of a future event, 
not a purpose. If intention is to be expressed unmistakably, 
we should say: ^I will (would), he wishes or intends to, we will, 
you (they) wish, or want, or intend to'. 

It is a different use of the Yerb of Intention ^I will, thou 
«wilt, he will, we will, you will, they will; I would, thou wouldst, 
he would, we would, you would, they would', when these forms . 
are to express a Habit , as: ^children will spoil their playthings,' 
'he would now and then cough a little'. The coherence will 
make it easily understood when this pecuhar use of these words 
is intended. 

§ 125. Inflection. We abolish the terms Declension and 
Conjugation, comprising the two under the common term of 
Inflection, We challenge anybody to show that our Grammat- 
ical instruction has thereby been impaired. We retain the 
terms Nominative or First Case, Possessive or Second Case, 
Objective or Third Case; the first answering to the question 
'who ? or what ?', the second to the question 'whose?', or 'of 
which ?', the third to the question 'whom ? or what V — But we 
do so with important modifications. Advanced pupils may be 
told, that there may be assumed also a Dative and Vocative 
Case. 

§ 126. Nominative, or First Case. This is a rather 
meaningless term, not all the Nomina or Nouns requiring that 
case, only the Subject and the Predicate (when a Noun) requir- 
ing it. But we have lio better term, if we do not prefer to 
substitute 'First Case', when the terms 'Second and Third Case' 
would also have ta supplant the corresponding Latin expres- 
sions — which we recommend for the study of beginners. There 
is an exception to the rule, that Subject and Predicate should 
be in the First Case, which has crept in from the Latin and 
Greek, as: 'I consider him to be the best pupil,' where we have 
a Principal Sentence 'I consider this' contracted with the De- 
pendent Sentence 'that he is the best pupil,^ into one Sentence. 
In this contraction the Subject he becomes Mm,the Object of the 
Principal Sentence, and its Predicate 'the best pupil' '^PPWgjp 
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the Predicate of an Object — a term which is so logical, thatve 
introduce it into Grammar on our own authority. 

§ 12Y. Predicate of Objects, — Such Predicates of Objects 
are also found in sentences like: 'he made him dance, to strike 
one dead, to work one''s self blind, to render one helpless, ' etc. 
In all such cases the above mentioned contraction of two sen- 
tences into one has taken place, or may be understood as 
having originally been intended. 

§ 128. Possessive or Second Cose.— This term is better than 
the one adopted in Comparative Grammar, the Genitive Ca^e. 
We prefer it, because it does what the latter does not — it hints 
at all the three uses to which it is put (the Possessive use: 'a 
father's son', and 'a son^s father'; the Genitive use: 'the effect 
of this cause', and 'the cause of this effect'; and the Partitive 
use: 'a dozen oi'' etc.); but we apply the term both to the 
diction 'a' father's sorrows' and 'the sorrows of a father'. 
There is not the slightest logical difference between them. 

§ 129. Objective or Third Case, — We here again prefer 
the term adopted in English Grammar to the one (or two) 
adopted in Comparative Philology — Accusative and Dative 
Cases. It is true, those Latin terms would greatly benefit all 
those pupils who learn besides, or will later have to learn, 
other (ancient or modern) languages. It is also true, that 
English has a Dative Case, without having a particular Inflection 
for it; and it is to be regretted that the adopted English Gram- 
mar has failed to acknowledge this fact. The Dative Case is 
reserved for the Personal (Active) Object in sentences with an 
Active Transitive Yerb, which requires -two direct objects — 
beside the personal or active, a passive one, (as: 'I show him 
THE map', 'she sent me a letter', 'we confide to you a secret'; 
he makes a basket for his sister^ etc. ) and in sentences with 
an Intransitive Verb, requiring the complement of an active 
object (as: 'he answered to me', 'this agrees with me', 'the word 
corresponds to the thing', etc.). The above Italics express the 
active, the small caps the passive Object. The personal and 
passive Objects are connected with all verbs meaning 'to make, 
to say, to send, to give' and their opposites; the personal object 
alone is connected with all verbs, nouns and adjectives meaning 
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firiendship, usefulness, agreement and unity, or their contraries. 
Some further details about this topic will be found in our 
Fourth Reader. The prepositions to^for, from, with, in, etc. 
which are in most cases prefixed to the personal object, have 
in this connection np prepositional force, they do not indicate 
locoinotion, direction or relation between two things, but only 
the relation of an action (or state) to its object. Consider 
only a few conclusive examples I 'He gave him a blow on the 
head\ What case is him ? — It cannot be your 'Objective 
Case' (Case of the Passive Object). — the thing given is the blow, 
or else the h^ead; what then is him ? — 'We gave him a plaster 
on his wound\ Again the thing given, or passive is a plaster^ 
neirt; his wound is a local Object. But what is him ? Can it be 
anything else but what in all grammars of other languages is 
called the Dative Case, which expresses the object that remains 
active under the action of the subject, and which receives what 
the subject gives ? 

Still while introducing the Personal (Active) Object into 
English Grammar, we do not introduce its name 'Dative', 
simply because we can do without it, and without disturbing 
the learning of foreign languages. 

§ 130. Case of Verbs. We abolish, in the Parsing of 
Verbs, the Nominative Case, as it is commonly, and uselessly, 
apphed, when parsing in ^I sleep, he sleeps', — ^the Verbs 'sleep' 
and 'sleeps' as standing in the Nominative Case. Verbs have 
no Cases. It is a confusion of notions in the pupil's mind, to 
conceive a Verb as having cases like a noun. And besides, 
what useful end does it serve ? 

§ 131. Person of Nouns, — ^We abblish in the Parsing of 
Nouns the Person, as commonly parsed in sentences like the 
following: 'the father loves his child,' where 'father', and even 
incredibile dictu ! 'child' are parsed as Third Persons. Nouns 
have no Persons; they are all third persons, which needs only 
once be explained to be forever understood. 

§ 132. Pronouns. — We distinguish in accordance with 
Comparative Philology six classes of Pronouns: PersomU, Pos- 
sessive, Demonstrative, Interrogative, Relative and Indefinite 
Pronouns. All of these words are either Nouns or Adjectives; 
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the sole reason for putting them in Grammar under a partic- 
ular head, and for giving them a special treatment, is their 
importance. They stand either in place of a Noun, or of a 
Possessive Case of a Noun, or they are evidently Adjectives, or 
in the place of them; but as this holds good of all of them, there 
is no reason, why English Grammar should reject any class of 
Pronouns and thus go to war with Comparative Grammar, as 
though English must absolutely have a different grammar from 
that of all other Aryan languages I Either abolish all Pronouns 
(and Articles) and class them with Nouns and Adjectives, or 
else — if you cannot afford to do this with Personal, Interrog- 
ative and Relative Pronouns — grant them all their good right 
to a special treatment, as is. done in the Grammar of all 
languages. 

§ 133. Possessive Pronouns. It is sheer ignorance on the 
part of Enghsh Grammarians, to define my and oninej thy and 
thine, his, her, Jiers, its, our, ours, your, yours, th^ir, theirs 
as Possessive Ca§es of *I, thou, he, she, it, we, you, they'. 
They can all be declined through all the Cases, while, no Pos- 
sessive Case can be any further declined, and they have all the 
features of Adjectives, wherefore they may be and are in Com- 
parative Grammar called Tossessive Adjectives'. 

We abolish a number of useless grammatical terms, not 
here especially mentioned, some of them as confusing to the 
youthful mind as those already mentioned, and all not calcu- 
lated to impart to the learner a real knowledge of correct and 
beautiful English. But we must refer to our Readers, to show, 
how much these reforms lighten the grammatical burden of 
youthful learners. 
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Meform. in the IHclionary^ and JPhono'^ 
graphic Xefomu 



§ 134. What is missing in our Dictionaries. We do not 
slight the merits of the great Dictionaries of Webster and 
Worcester, when we say, that a great many things are want- 
ing in them which the thorough student of English must wish 
to find there : 

1) The construction of Yerbs, Nouns and Adjectives is not 
in all cases indicated, not even in a majority of them; nor are 
there any rules presented, from which it might be concluded in 
every particular case. We shall give a very few examples, 
instead of hundreds which we might offer. The construction 
to succeed in (a purpose) is neither in Webster, nor in Wor- 
cester. To profit from, or of meaning *to derive advantages 
from some person or thing,' is not registered in either; to agree 
in (a statement) is not in Worcester; to correspond to is not 
in Worcester; the connection among is neither in Webster 
nor Worcester; difflcult to or for is not in Websteb or 
Worcester, and dijffUyalt of only in Webster* 

2) The chapter of sayings is almost entirely neglected, 
Learners of English, wishing to find a saying equivalent to 
to make war upon or to declare (wage, levy) war against^ 
or to be at war with, will seek in vain in our English Dictio- 
naries for it under war. Germans or Frenchmen (or any 
other foreignefs) desirous of finding in an English Dictionary 
combinations corresponding to their German or French which 

.mean 'to spin a top*, and who know only the English Vord 
'top', will seek in vain in Webster or Worcester for that 
saying under 'top'. So they will seek in vain under peace for 
the sayings 'to conclude peace', 'to keep the peace' etc. We 
need not multiply examples proving our assertion^ s^oOQie 
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3) The sayings consisting of a verb with a preposition used 
adverbially, such as: 'to set back, to set counter, to set down 
for,' etc, *to go in for, to put aside, to put up with, etc., to 
make up for, to make off, etc. (all of which are missing in 
Webster, or Worcester, or both), and hundreds more such, 
are somewhat neglected. How can a foreigner, or even a native 
not versed in all these expressions, equivalent to compound 
verbs of other languages, learn them, if not fix)m Dictionaries? 

§ 134. What is faulty in Pronunciation,, as marked in 
our Dictionaries. — But the short-comings mentioned are less 
noteworthy than those with regard to Pronunciation, Orthog- 
raphy and Accentuation. These Vocabularies enjoy an almost 
unlimited authority; they are consulted as conclusive evidence 
in matters of law, of science and philosophy. Everybody wish- 
ing to use correct English resorts to their advice and conforms 
to it, as to a supreme law of diction and utterance. This 
authority ought to have been turned to account in correcting 
the many abuses and inconsistencies, obtaining in English Pro- 
nunciation, Orthography and Accentuation. They ought to 
have established the laws which the spirit of the language has 
laid down in the great majority of cases of each kind, and to 
lead the usage gradually back to them in all exceptional 
cases. 

The examples given by the Spanish National Academy in 
thoroughly reforming the Spanish Dictionary, according to 
Phonographic principles, and by the French Academy in fixing, 
though less consistently, both the sounding and spelling of 
French, and by Webster himself in abolishing a number of 
abuses in Orthography and in simplifying the vocalization of 
English — ^these examples are conclusive evidence that the 
Phonographic reform could long ago have been carried by our 
Dictionaries. 

It was one of Webster's truly philosophical ideas to reform 
English Pronunciation by giving only three different sounds 
of the vowels a, o, u and only two different sounds of the 
vowels e, i, y, and by considering all other vowel-sounds as 
merely slight modifications of the above, fifteen, which might 
by and by fall into disuse, if not ever afresh incu|pa|;^J:^y^ the 
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school. Likewise, he prudently marked in his original editions 
the sounds of the radical syllables only, and of a very few long 
vowels in Aflftxes, hoping that all the syllables not marked 
would of themselves be pronounced with the shortest possible 
sound; whereby the teaching of Pronunciation would be simpli- 
fied, and perhaps at last reduced to rules. But this excellent 
idea was not shared in by the authora of the later editions of 
his Dictionary, perhaps because Worcester had meanwhile 
introduced his marking of all the syllables of a word as to their 
lawful sound, and his multiplication of the vowel-sounds to the 
number of 33. 

This was a step in the wrong direction, as it confirmed 
the public in the erroneous view, that English Pronunciation 
was too intricate to be ever learned . by rules, and must 
forever be acquired in the awkward, nay barbarous way of 
learning sound, signs and accent of each of the 100,000 words 
separately. 

Now, that the evil has gone on increasing, it is absolutely 
necessary to limit it gradually by returaing to Webster^s 
original, sinjple system of marking vowel-sounds, as a first step 
to Phonographic reform, on the part of the Dictionaries, 

We have already shown that every such reform must begin 
and continue in our Public schools. If it is therQ begun by 
teaching the Common English Branches rationally, and espe- 
cially by teaching the Laws of Pronunciation and Orthography, 
Accentuation and Etymology, which the genius of the language 
itself has established, but which Lexicographers and Gram- 
marians have been too slow to discoVer — a geaeration.of men 
and women will grow up, who will carry the necessary reform 
through the Dictionaries and Grtimmars, and into practical life. 
We may depend on that. 

§ 1 36. First Reforms in Orthography. But the work of 
the school, in this respect, could be greatly furthered by the 
Dictionaries, if they would together with their return to a more 
simple notation of the -v^owel sounds, introduce the following 
reforms in spelling: 

1) Omit the silent e at the end of all roots and stems ,men- 
tioned above in § 23 wd the foot-note to it, and in S§ TS^ T?. 
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2) Omit all the u^b in the Adjective endings in otw, as: 
strenuous, callous, etc. 

3) Spell ^great, to break, and steak' — ^grate, brake, stake. 
This much may perhaps be conceded and open the way to 

greater reforms. At the same time the unwarrantable abuses 
in accentuation mentioned in §§ 57, 84 foot-note and text, § 86 
and passim, should be done away with. 

How would Lexicogi'aphers like the suggestion to put after 
each word now wrongly accented, .in parenthesis, the rational 
accent, as indicated by us, as the Law of the Language ? This 
would pave the way to further reforms in this direction. 

In school the pupils should, in every case, when old enough, 
learn two things: 1) The adopted sound, spelling and accent 
of every word, with the rules given therefor; 2) The laws 
of the language, as established by the great majority of 
cases of each kind, so that a future Phonographic Reform 
would find a generation ready for it. The pupils of the highest 
class would have to learn, that Phonography consists in having 
only one sign for each elementary sound, and only one elemea* 
tary. sound for each sign. 

§ 137. We can not enlarge here on the best Phonographio 
System. Many excellent systems may be devised. The language 
has signs enough to express all the necessary elementary sounds, 
without inventing new ones. Considering Italian and half- 
Itahan a and broad a as slight modifications of short a, we 
have only 16 dififerent vowel-sounds. To meet this demand we 
have six simple vowel signs, which number may be doubled by 
either doubling each vowel for long sounds; or else making 
each vowel long by a silent e immediately following the vowel,, 
or else by silent e following at the end of the root. This plaa 
leaves only three signs to be devised; they maybe found among 
the twelve possibilities rejected. 

As regards Consonants, English has only 22 Consonant 
sounds (b, c [k] ce, ch, ch, d, f, ge, gh [gu] \ }, m, h, p, r, s, t, 
th,t1i,v, w, y; while there are 26 Consonant signs (b, c, xjh, d, f, 
S? gh, [gu] h, j, k, ck, 1, m, n, r, qu, r, s, ss, t, th, v, W; x, y, 
z), so that the only difficulty to Phonographic Reform coasists 
in the embarrassment as to vM9b four signs sbQuld be rei^C-ed. 
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The difftculty is even eonfined to the double sound of c, gy 
ch^ s and th; and the remedy may be manifold: Either use s for 
the sound ce, z for the sound «, j for the sound ge, g for the 
sound gh [gu], k for c and c%, while one sign suffices for th and 
^. Or use c for ce, s for z^ g for ^e and j, gh for ^A and gUy 
k for c and chj with only one th. Or take ;?; for ce, 5 for 2, c 
'for k and c and ch^ j for ^e, ^ for gh, with only one th. Or any other 
possible combination which will do without any new signs and 
' the least possible revolution in spelling. 

We have a remedy for the difficulty which is least revolu- 
tionary (speaking of course comparatively) but we see no need 
of divulging it now. 

Any Phonographic System whatever will change the image 
of many words and place many of them in quite a different 
place in the Dictionary from that which they occupy at present. 
But what of that ? The reform being gradually prepared in 
the schools, future generations will not be puzzled by it; the 
only persons for whom there will be a difficulty to understand 
the new system, will be those in the period of transition, who 
are only acquainted with the old system. It is consoling to 
know that everybody is compelled, even now-a-days, to read 
sometimes specimens of*bad spelling much more difficult to 
understand than any which Phonography would produce. 

It is about the same with the reform of Accentuation. If 
what we believe to have established as the Laws of the Lan- 
guage in respect to Accent, should be carried through in prac- 
tice, there would hardly be any word of more than one syllable 
so much changed in sound, as to be unintelligible to pupils of 
the present school. 

§ 138. Conxilusion: The Rational System of Pedagogy is 
calculated, to save a greali deal of time now wasted upon the 
Common English Branches. In what manner should this time 
be utilized? 

It should be utilized for Object Lessons in Natural Science 
(Geography, History, Hygiene and Theory of Politico-Social 
Government included) in Mathematics and in Arts. The mere 
learning of i^orcfe should be replaced by the mastery of facts 
and their laws. Children should, in the first place, |iave all 
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their powers harmoniously developed by the aid "of a harmo- 
nious diversity of sciences and arts (Formal Pwrpose of Peda- 
gogy): The older they are, the better they are then prepared 
for being Men in the highest sense of the word (Universal or 
General Purpose of Pedagogy)] and the better they are pre- 
pared for learning the particular science or art, for which they 
are individually qualified (Material Purpose of Pedagogy) and 
for a course of studies in which the acquisition of facts and 
laws bearing upon their future vocation is the only aim of the 
school left; whereafter the pupils may well take care of their 
own further development (Particular Purpose of Pedagogy). 

It will be objected, that our reform requires better teachers 
than many of those employed at present. , This must on the 
whole bo conceded. The' time will come, and come at no dis- 
tant day, when teachers' salaries will be high enough to attract 
the best talent of men and women toward this all-important 
calling. But the best means to hasten, the advent of that time, 
is to raise the standard of a teacher's abilities and performances. 
A true educator must know much — more, indeed, than any 
other professional man, much of every art and science; but, 
what is paramount to his knowled^je, he must also have the 
practical ability to ediccate, to develop true Men out of incipient 
men, human animals. The education of such teachers will soon 
prove to be the very first necessity of the times. And together 
with this want, generally felt, must come the advancement of 
teacher's salaries to much higher figures. 

Yet the reform, which we propose, need not be delayed till 
the advent of better times. It appears to be more difficult 
than it is. Our Readers are provided with notes an^ expla 
nations so simple, as to be intelligibly to almost any one of somt 
literary attainments. The greatest difficulty to be overcome in 
the way of reform is the Tis Inertise', the positive resistance 
of teachers to serious Educational .reforms. But this can be 
mended by School Boards and Superintendents insisting upon 
rational reforms. 

Nothing would be more ridiculous than to presume to call 
America a *Gk)-ahead-country', the model of socio-political 
institutions, if America could not carry through thOB^ jieoessary 
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